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; TH Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 


1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 


_ unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 


the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ta 
summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian C Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


AMES MARTINEAU, the most eminent Unitarian of 
Great Britain and one of the most accomplished 
philosophical scholars in the world, recognized by 
his contemporaries as a theologian in ability second 
to none, died last Friday, near the close of his ninety- 

fifth year. Until recently he has maintained, unimpaired, 
the vigor and vivacity of mind and body which are commonly 
associated with middle age. or sixty years he has been as- 
sociated with the work of Manchester New College, which 
is now domiciled at Oxford. His statue was recently placed 
in the library of the college. There for many generations to 
come it will remind students and teachers of the example of 
one who for conscience sake maintained the doctrines and 
principles of the Unitarian Church to his own great loss 
and disadvantage. Members of the Anglican Church have 
more than once said that Dr. Martineau might have been 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
PJ 


Rev. R. Heser NEwrTon appeals to the public through 
the Churchman for aid to an undertaking on the part of 
Father Ducey of St. Leo’s Church, New York. He has 
caused to be erected a three-story building, containing a 
chapel and all other conveniences arranged for the benefit of 
the friends of strangers who die away from home. When 
such deaths occur in hotels and other public places, it is 
often necessary to remove them immediately. The under- 


‘taker’s room is commonly the only place available for their 


reception and care. To meet such emergencies, Father 
Ducey has provided this place of repose for the dead, and 
has-made it free to Protestants and all who desire its kindly 
shelter. Dr. Newton calls it a singularly fine and gracious 
enterprise. In every great city such a house of refuge is 
needed. All travellers and their friends are exposed to the 
danger of sudden and accidental death, and to the painful 
incidents attending such an event in a strange city. Father 
Ducey has set a good example, and Dr. Newton does well to 
commend it. 
wt 


A curious little dust-storm, like those we sometimes see 
eddying along the highway, has been excited in the Episcopal 
Churchof Eastern Massachusetts. At the laying of the corner- 
stone of an Episcopal: church in the old town of Cohasset, 


‘Rev. William R: Cole, pastor-of the Unitarian church, which 
naturally enough is the oldest church in the town, being 


present, was asked to say a few words. " He briefly congratu- 7 
lated his friends and neighbors, and gave the new enterprise 
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a welcome. ‘Then a sketch of the old First Church written 
by Mr. Cole was deposited with other documents in the 
corner-stone. A very simple matter, which committed no one 
apparently to anything but neighborly good will. But some 
twenty odd guardians of the faith of “the Church” took it 
upon themselves to discipline their bishop for allowing what 
seemed to them a desecration of the sacred precincts of the 
Church and a compromise with error. The offence of the 
rector was so slight that it did not occur to us at the time to 
call attention to it. The recognition on such occasions of 
those who have been and must be neighbors has become so 
common that it is no longer a sign of any especial liberality. 
We print elsewhere the correspondence between the bishop 
and his clergy. 
st 


THERE is not much use in talking about the supply of can- 
didates for the ministry in the hope of increasing their num- 
- ber or improving their quality. Such things are not man- 
aged. Well-educated young people have their own ideas 
concerning their career. Some seek wealth. They will not 
choose the ministry. Some desire social influence and politi- 
cal power. They will not look for a career in the pulpit. 
Some are conscious of ability to develop and control great 
material resources by the aid of science and invention. They 
find a constantly enlarging world inviting-them. They will 
not serve the Church as ministers. Of those who are left 
there are two great classes having some characteristics in 
common. One class will make a push for the ministry, and 
ought not to be encouraged. They seek the pulpit because 
it offers them publicity and a short cut to an opportunity to 
publish their views and advertise themselves. For them the 
pulpit is merely a forum. They seek it and use it, but with 
no real interest in the work for which the Church stands. 
The other class contains youth of generous purposes, sympa- 
thetic natures, high moral ideals, and the impulse of -creator- 
ship in the moral world. They may be by temperament 
artists, poets, prophets, priests, reformers. But in every 
case the substance with which they would work is human 
nature ; and the ends for which they strive are those which 
seem to them to be those of the Father of Lights himself. 
Whether these ingenuous youth shall or shall not be attracted 
to the Church depends largely on the attitude of the Church. 
They will work for noble ends: whether inside or outside of 
the pulpit will depend upon what the pulpit offers them and 
permits them to do. 
J 


WE recently published a note from a correspondent who 
was looking for a religion represented by a paper which 
could answer “a thousand times no” to the question con- 
cerning the miraculous conception of Jesus. A Hebrew 
contemporary advertises for the patronage of that corre- 
spondent as follows: “The Jsrae/ite is evidently the paper 
‘B.’ is looking for. Its answer to such a question is (Vo, a 
thousand times JVa, a million times /Vo, and Judaism is the 
religion it represents. If our brother of the Regzster will 
send us ‘ B.’s’ address, we will try to win him for a proselyte 
and a subscriber.” 

& 


Wirn the beginning of the new year the Universalist 
Leader changes its form, and takes a new start with an out- 
look toward what will be, we hope, a prosperous career. 
The form is similar to that of the Register, although the 
page is slightly narrower and longer. The leading writers 
in the denomination will contribute. The Universalists pro- 
pose to make the next decade their opportunity. For more 
than a century they have been fighting for life. Now they 
believe they can justify their existence in a larger way, and 
go forward to missionary work. The ministers and churches 
of the Universalist denomination ought. to know and to act 
‘upon the knowledge that in any congregation the circle of 
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families in which the Universalist. weekly paper is taken and 
read will contain more of the devoted workers and givers 
than any other group of people in the church. We challenge 
our Universalist contemporary in the name of our respective 
churches to a rivalry in good works. May the coming year 
and the years that shall follow make these two churches, 
small as they are, evident forces working for the larger 
fellowship that shall include all good men and women working 
to establish the commonwealth of righteousness and peace. 


James Martineau. 


The death of James Martineau removes from the sight of 
men one of the most dignified figures of the Church in Eng- 
land. We say advisedly “the Church,” because, while Dr. 
Martineau was the foremost exponent and advocate of Uni- 
tarian doctrine, and never flinched from the use of the name 
when it was used to describe his theological position, he was 
still too large to be limited to any denomination. His thought 
was so majestic that, like the sacred mountain of Japan, it 
was always in sight from all the plains around. His phi- 
losophy was recognized by all advanced thinkers of the An- 
glican Church as one of the steadfast defences of theology, 
religion, and ethics. Many a preacher and theologian of the 
Established Church took service under his banner in the 
theological discussions which have stimulated the thought 
and life of the last generation. 

Dr. Martineau was distinctly and consistently opposed to 
the organization of Unitarianism as a denomination. He 
believed in a living and growing Church with changing state- 
ments of faith. He believed in the possibility of a national 
church which some day might unite all who would live in the 
spirit. Born and bred in a Presbyterian church, he used the 
word “Presbyterian” as in Massachusetts the word ‘“ Con- 
gregational” is used; and to the end declared himself to be a 
Presbyterian. It was impossible for the Unitarian body, to 
go forward under the name “ Presbyterian,” because it was 
made up of diverse elements. Some were Free Christians, 
some were General Baptists, some were Unitarians. The 
word ‘Unitarian ” finally became the most convenient name, 
because the doctrine it indicated was that which character- 
ized the Presbyterian and Free Baptist churches which came 
into fellowship with one another. 

Ever since the youth of our oldest ministers Dr. Martineau 
has been their teacher and guide. When they were students, 
he was a teacher. While they were still young, he was in his 
ripe middle age. When they were old, he was still their fresh 
and vigorous companion and guide. 

In his many public works he was the consistent advocate 
of a spiritual philosophy. The agnosticism of Prof. Huxley 
he could not even understand. In theology and ethics he 
had no use for the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, and was 
never able to do full justice to the doctrine of evolution. He 
always distrusted the methods and conclusions of those who 
looked to science for the grounds of their religious belief and 
ethical doctrine. Still, his thought and teaching were 
thoroughly in harmony with all the most recent advances in 
science and philosophy. The reconciliation which to him 
was difficult or impossible, to his pupils and younger col- 
leagues seemed easy enough. When the controversies of the 
last generation have been forgotten, the better and larger 
part of his work will endure because he laid his founda- 
tions deep in human nature and built according to human 
need and human aspiration. 

Dr. Martineau could never be a popular preacher. His 
thought was addressed to the intellect; and his style, while it 
was imaginative and brilliant, was adapted to scholars. So 
long as he occupied the pulpit, he drew together a congrega- 
tion not large, but choice. He taught the teachers rather 
than the people. 
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Nevertheless, he lived in no abstract realm of theology and 
ethics, apart from the common life of the world. The great 
work to which he dedicated his whole life was the translation 
‘of the ideas which rule the world into the language of the 
sentiments. Reverence, for instance, as a sentiment he puts 
first in his system of ethics. To him God was no absent or 
unknowable being, but the soul of the universe. continually 
manifesting himself in the souls of his children. Reverence 
for God and for the laws which are the modes of his being 
_ was, therefore, to him first of all. Among all the high 
scholars in all the churches there was no one who surpassed 
him in the earnestness and force of the appeal made to the 
hearts and consciences of his disciples. 


Letters from Dr. Martineau. 


The following letter was written by Dr. Martineau to one 
of his friends in Boston, soon after the celebration of his 
ninetieth birthday. It is written with 
a steady hand, every word clearly legi- 
ble and even elegant in its’ simplicity 
and clearness.— [Ep1ror.] 


Could I have followed the order of 
choice instead of being driven into 
that of necessity, you would have been 
among the first rather than among the 
last to receive my heartfelt thanks for 
the birthday congratulations and good 
wishes which greeted me a month ago. 
But the copies of the Christian Register 
which you kindly forwarded to me will 
explain how prolonged a task has been 
presented to my pen by the profuse and 
generous affection of my friends. The 
multitude of benedictions, however, does 
not cheapen the value of any one, and 
most assuredly not that of yours and 
your good sister’s, both of which I 
prize and gratefully lay by among my 
stores for my children’s sake. Your 
sister’s letter touches me very deeply,— 
too deeply, indeed, for any answering 
words,— which always seem to wrong 
the inner life and becloud its sacred- 
ness. I am truly grateful if, in speak- 
ing out of my own heart in a “Home 
Prayer,” I have uttered here and there what is true also to 
an experience like hers. Only, I believe, by such simple 
self-confession do we reach the ultimate ground of union 
between the human soul and the Father of spirits. 


Not, however, that we can afford to part with the objective 


help of historical religion, embodied in a supreme person- 
ality, realizing the ideal relation between man and God; for 
reverence and veneration needing a definite outward direction, 
for sustained and growing life. Hence I cannot but cling to 
the Christian type of Theism, and distrust the relapse, now 
exemplified both here and with you, into the old * Natural 
Religion,” and the supposed “ advance,” but real retrograda- 
tion, into “ Ethical Societies.’ These may doubtless furnish 
edifying combinations and discussion clubs, helpful to indi- 
viduals; but they have not the conditions of permanent 
union, expressing as they do transitional states of mind,— 
either abstract, unsecured upon the concrete; or rudimen- 
tary, stopping short of its crown, like a staircase leading no- 
whither. ‘Meanwhile they may help to dispense with ecclesi- 
astical superfluities. Believe me, 

; Yours most sincerely, 

JamMEs MARTINEAU. 
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APRIL, 30, 1895. | 


To tHE DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION : — 


Dear Friends,— You will not wonder that your Birthday 
greeting comes to me with a special charm, when I recall the 
fact that, though your Association is my junior by twenty 
years, we both began to preach at the same date; since 7 
broke out at once into ordered speech as soon as it was born, 
while Z had to learn my alphabet and a good deal else, before 
I could be admitted, even as an apprentice, to missionary 
work. Well and gratefully do I remember the more striking 
of those first Boston productions, and the fresh glow which 
they kindled, like the dawn of a new gospel, upon my heart. 
Without yet quite knowing why (for I had been moulded 
upon the pattern of our native Unitarianism), your New Eng- 
land religious literature, opening a new vein of inner experi- 
ence, gave me at once the need and the courage to rethink 
the great problems of the spiritual life. 

If, therefore, in the last sixty or seventy years any teaching 
of mine has spoken your thought and 
met with your approval, I have but re- 
flected back the blessing which I had 
received; and it will be a joy to me 
forever if this reciprocation has deep- 
ened our fellowship, and admitted me 
to a place —be it only as a guest — 
with the goodly brotherhood of the 
living and the dead who have both 
taught and lived the truth of God 
among you. 

Accept my warmest thanks for your 
affectionate appreciation of such service 
as I have tried to render, and believe 
me, to the end, 

Your loving brother, 
James MARTINEAU. 


The Passing of Trinitarianism. 


As the congregation of one of the 
largest non-Unitarian churches in one 
of the largest of our American cities 
pours out on Sunday morning, it finds 
at the doors piles of copies of the last 
week’s sermon. The rector is a justly 
popular preacher. His church is filled 
in the forenoon; and an unusual proportion of men listen 
to the clear, concise, and forcible utterances of a manly 
minister. 

In one of these printed sermons may be found these words : 

“Tf we carefully read the Gospels and the Epistles, if we 
listen attentively to the words of the first preachers of the 
gospel, if we look below the surface of creeds and confes- 
sions, we shall find that the victory of each individual is 
expected to be in proportion to his faith in Jesus Christ as 
the perfect manifestation of God in human life, and his faith 
in himself as a partial partaker of the divine nature. I say 
if we look below the surface, for it cannot be denied that on 
the surface there is enough to make us hesitate. In the 
Creed, for instance, called the Apostles’, we declare our be- 
lief in Jesus Christ as the only Son of God. To many it 
seems as if this confession shut out all thought of the son- 
ship of humanity, or at least made it a vain and shadowy 
thing. Adopted children brought in by an act of favor we 
may be, but not sharers in the nature of the Father. ‘ All 
men are not the sons of God. The Creed denies it.’ But, 
if we look a little more attentively at the words there used,— 
if, for instance, we take the words as they appear in the 
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French translation,— we shall see that, instead of the assertion 
which it is popularly believed the Creed has made, we have 
the confirmation of the larger faith. Christ, it is there 
declared, is the F/s Unigue, the Unique, the Perfect Son of 
God, so far removed from us in degree that His sonship 
may almost be called a different kind.” 

Our readers will probably look at these words twice to be 
sure they have not misunderstood them. Is it possible that 
they say that the difference between the divinity of Jesus and 
that of men is only a difference in degree, though that differ- 
ence be so great that “his sonship may almost be called a 
different kind”? This is precisely what they do say, and it 
is a most significant fact that it could be so plainly said and 
so publicly promulgated. We have noted from time to time 
the signs of decay in other doctrines. The Higher Criticism 
has changed very greatly in all branches of the Church the 
old idea of the Bible. The dogmas of eternal punishment 
and the vicarious atonement have faded so as to be hardly 
discernible, even in the implications of the sermon. Total 
depravity and the need of a crisis of conversion depended 
upon the belief in the fall of Adam, and have disappeared 
with it. But, in this wreck of the old creeds, one doctrine 
has stood upright and unharmed, at least in appearance. 
That Jesus was the Son of God in a sense which could be 
predicated of no human being has seemed to be the very 
citadel of the older faith. The boundary line between Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian has been drawn at the distinction be- 
tween difference in kind and difference in degree between 
man and Christ as to their essential nature. Now that dis- 
tinction seems to be withdrawn; and man and Christ are 
seen on the same upward path, with only a difference of dis- 
tance between them. 

It is a curious fact that Unitarians have on their side, also, 
been drawing nearer their theological opponents. The dry 
old Arianism which marked the liberals of the last century 
and the earlier part of this has changed into a tender and 
happy recognition of God in Christ. This divine indwelling, 
having seen, they have loved, not only for its own sake, but 
as an illustration of what is true in all men, and therefore as 
an encouragement and inspiration to spiritual growth. The 
“prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus” took on a 
most shining and alluring shape. The divine life which had 
been pressing up from form to form through plant, animal, 
human nature, reached at last its foremost manifestation in 
Jesus. He was one with the Father as we are one with him. 
If now we are to be met by Trinitarians from the other side, 
the course of theological development along this line would 
seem to be complete. 


Social Crime. 


The Sing-Sing prison paper should be good authority on 
criminal sociology. A recent number contains a melancholy 
appeal to society to take a more rational view of crime. The 
writer, a prisoner, says, “It is our opinion — and we write as 
one who has felt the branding iron — that the crimes of society 
against the individual while he is not yet a criminal, con- 
tinued with unrelenting ferocity when he has become one, 
are the causes of fifty per cent. of the crimes committed.” 
He adds that he does not defend crime, but'“hates it, whether 
exhibited in the individual or in the body social.” He 
divides criminals into three classes,—the accidental, crimi- 
nals of environment, and the criminals by choice. What we 
are socially concerned with is the criminal that is made such 
by circumstances and environment. In his opinion, society 
is the real criminal, in so far as it tolerates the slum. The 
accidental criminal has the recollection of better days and 
better things. His memory hales him back to nobler condi- 
tions. ‘“ His idols may be shattered, but his ideals remain; 
and with their aid he can fathom the depth he has fallen,— 
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and he can with the help of God and the outstretched hand 
of those who love him struggle out of the slough. But the 
criminal of circumstance has no picture of a clean sacred 
home lifé, no recollections of a happy childhood; but in- 
stead it is always the streets and the foul, evil-smelling brick 
barriers that form the background of his picture, phantoms 
of slatternly women and emaciated babies, and recollections 
of cold, hunger, drunkenness, and disorder.’’? But this is 
not the whole picture. Bear in mind the power of ideals. 
Every boy has his hero. What if these are slum heroes, 
criminal ideals? The picture of the slum child is too true, 
as he absorbs himself in admiration of the bruisers and gin- 
mill lights! How eagerly he listens to the relation of the 
latest crime! He hears related the hero’s capacity for sensu- 
ality and brutality; and, when he sees the policeman salute 
these princes of his sphere by their first names, he is filled 
with a longing to be like them. 

The toleration of the slum is society’s first crime, for 
which it should be punished as much as the individual crimi- 
nal; and for which it is punished,— with moral disease, 
physical degeneracy, and material waste. The criminal of 
environment can only be cured by better ideals. Surround- 
ings must be changed, the slum must be abolished. It is 
not the conviction of this Sing-Sing writer alone, but of all 
who have studied the question, that our crowded tenement 
with saloon adjunct, our herding of humanity out of sight 
of God and man, is creating crime faster than it can pos- 
sibly be cured or punished. Not only are the external, the 
material surroundings depraving, not only are gross ideals 
established, but there is in crime a kind of contagion. De- 
generacy is a disease,—a disease that is catching. Ribot 
says that “the mind appears to be subject to laws exactly 
like those governing the body.” For this reason moral 
epidemics are always raging somewhere, as surely as small- 
pox and yellow fever. During the French Revolution the 
two hundred and eighty thousand slaughtered were victims 
of an epidemic. Whittier laments in one of his poems the 
disposition of the press to dwell on diseasing social ten- 
dencies. Our danger grows from the fact that we have devel- 
oped an imagination in excess of our ancestors. A power 
that may be corrective or destructive, according to its use. 

The writer already quoted, while placing the emphasis 
where it belongs, on the slum as a breeder of the criminal 
element, records his conviction that our system of dealing 
with the criminal is fully as great a social crime. The slum 
makes the accidental criminal: the prison makes him a per- 
manent criminal. Congregating the bad together is of itself 
a probable mischief. Only the wisest, almost superhuman 
wisdom could make Botany Bay a model social settlement. 
“ More every year go out of our prisons and jails confirmed 
in sin than go out improved.” One of the Chicago judges 
said recently, ‘ What effect do arrest and imprisonment have 
on those arrested? When we consider that of all those who 
are annually arrested a large majority are under twenty-six 
years of age, and that in some instances one-fifth of them 
are females, and, still further, that almost all are of a class 
that needs encouragement, then does the effect of arrest and 
imprisonment prove our punitive system a failure.” He adds 
that of seven thousand prisoners committed to the house of 
correction, in a single year, nearly five thousand were simply 
charged with breach of the peace. Could anything be 
more unreasonable than to subject five thousand beings in 
one year in a Single city to criminal treatment, and so add 
them to the criminal class, because of disorderly conduct? 
The true system should aim at the encouragement of the 
weak members of society, and the rescue of those who are not 
proving themselves worthy. Two years ago the lord chief 
justice of London, while charging a grand jury, said there 
could be no doubt that crime was “ first manufactured and 
then punished by the same society that manufactured it.” 
We must never leave out of our calculation the fundamental 
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fact that human nature inside of prison walls and human 
nature outside is not fundamentally unlike. Henry Ward 
Beecher once said that he did not believe a man lived that 
had not at some time committed murder in his heart. Is 
crime, then, a social rather than an individual disorder? This 
is the prime question to be considered. Who or what is to 
be blamed,— is it our institutions? Are we radically and 
fundamentally wrong? Society is hurrying toward the solu- 
tion. 


Current Copics. 


Tue war in the Philippines and the national issues that 
arise out of it have been the absorbing topic for debate in 
Congress since the session was resumed after the Christmas 
holidays. The differences of opinion that have arisen be- 
tween statesmen on the subject of the present doings in the 


Philippines and the ultimate disposition of the islands have 


been sharp, and have lent to the discussions in both branches 
of the national legislature a note of unmistakable earnestness. 
The Senate has especially busied itself with the problem of 
the Philippines. On Tuesday of last week Senator Beveridge 
of Indiana, who recently made an extended trip through 
the Far East for the purpose of familiarizing himself from 
observation at close range with conditions as they exist in 
the Philippine Archipelago, defended with impressive elo- 
quence the opinion that the United States should retain the 
Philippine Islands as a permanent possession, and laid the 
blame for the opening of the war in the Philippines at 
the door of the anti-imperialists. Senator Hoar replied 
briefly to Mr. Beveridge’s argument. Senator Pettigrew of 
South Dakota, Berry of Arkansas, Wolcott of Colorado, 
have participated in the debate at the end of last week and 
the beginning of the present one. The discussions have 
been precipitated by the offering of a series of resolutions 
embodying the feeling of the various groups upon the ques- 
tion at issue. thy 
Pd 

_ THE protest which the United States offered at London 
against the seizure of American flour and other breadstuffs by 
British warships at Delagoa Bay was followed, on Thursday 
of last week, by the announcement that the British government 
had released the cargoes of the vessels which had been seized 
and that Mr. Hay’s contentions had been acceded to. As 
_a matter of fact, the affair was not to be disposed of with the 
rapidity which was implied in the despatch that conveyed 
the news of Great Britain’s act of reparation. The British 
foreign office took the position that food-stuffs are not con- 
sidered contraband of war unless they are intended for the 
enemy. This, at least, was the attitude of the Marquis of 
Salisbury on the general definition of the terms “ contraband 
of war.’”? With reference to the specific case of the seizure of 
American flour off Delagoa Bay, the foreign office is acting 
with some deliberation. Great Britain does not appear to be 
entirely satisfied that the food supplies were not destined for 
the Boers, or that they would not have fallen, eventually, 
into the hands of the Boers. Until all doubts have been dis- 
pelled upon this all-important point, the question will remain 
open. The delay in reaching a final decision has aroused 
some feeling in the press of the country, which shows a dis- 
position to compare existing circumstances with those that 
obtained on the eve of the war of 1812. No serious doubt 
exists, however, that an amicable adjustment of the affair is 
at hand or that the claims of the administration will be con- 
ceded by the British foreign office. 


a 


TuE Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate 
of the United States has completed its examination of Sena- 
tor Clark of Montana, who is under investigation on the 
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charge of having bought a sufficient number of votes in the 
legislature of Montana to secure his election to the Senate. 
The testimony appears to have demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that money did play an important part in the legislative 
campaign that ended in the election of Mr. Clark, and that 
sums ranging from $5,000 to: $20,000 were paid, or were 
offered, to legislators or their representatives on behalf of 
the successful candidate. It would appear even that a 
son of Senator Clark was involved in the negotiations for 
votes. The personal participation of Senator Clark in the 
transactions has not been fully demonstrated, and it is this 
point of weakness in the arguments of Mr. Clark’s opponents 
that is being pointed out by his supporters as an indication 
of Mr. Clark’s probable exoneration and his admission to a 
seat inthe Senate. Senator Clark and his friends claim that 
the proceedings against him were instituted, and are being 
pressed by political rivals who were defeated in the sena- 
torial campaign, and who have vowed that Mr. ‘Clark shall 
never sit in the Senate of the United States. It is not 
possible at this time to foretell the exact result of the trial 
of Senator Clark before the committee; but there are not 
lacking indications that, whatever shall be the findings of 
the committee, the Senate will refuse to go further than the 
certificate of election as presented by Mr. Clark, and that 
the latter’s claim to a seat in the Senate will be recognized. 


Pd 


Tue report of the majority of the Mazet committee, which 
has been investigating the conduct of Tammany Hall in the 
Greater New York, was presented to the Assembly of New 
York last Monday. The majority of the committee finds, in 
effect, that remedial action by the legislature is not practi- 
cable as a measure of reform, and that the ballot box is the 
most effective way of reforming administrative conditions. 
The Mazet committee finds that New York City has “the 
most perfect instance of centralized party government yet 
known,” and sees the central power, ‘not in the man who 
sits in the mayor’s chair, but in the man who stands behind 
it,” and observes ‘“‘the same arbitrary power dictating ap- 
pointments, directing officials, controlling boards, lecturing 
members of the legislature and the municipal assembly.” 
The committee finds “the powers of government prostituted 
to protect criminals, to demoralize the police, to debauch the 
public conscience, and to turn govertiment functions into 
channels for private gain.” The report, however, expressly 
declares that there is no conclusive proof of the charges 
that the treasury of the Greater New York has been robbed, 
but that the evil has rather assumed the form of a manipu- 
lation of public offices to advance private interests. One of 
the remedial measures suggested by the committee is the 
shortening of the mayor’s term of office to two years. Other 
amendments, some of them looking to a more complete pub- 
lic knowledge of the doings of the municipal legislative 
bodies, are recommended for incorporation in the existing 
charter of the metropolis. In general, the report of the com- 
mittee is regarded as being somewhat short of expectations. 


ed 


. Hon. JoHN Barrett, former United States minister to 
Siam, who played a considerable part in the negotiations that 
immediately preceded the outbreak of actual hostilities be- 
tween the insurgent army and the forces of the United States 
in Luzon, declared in the course of a public lecture before 
the students of Lake Forest University, at Chicago, last Sun- 
day, that a speech against. expansion which Senator Hoar 
delivered on the floor of the Senate at the time when the 
Filipinos and the American forces were encamped face to 
face on the outskirts of Manila was “the culminating influ- 
ence that brought about the open insurrection.” This state- 
ment by Mr. Barrett was the conclusion to a long series of 
discussions of the Philippine question which the ex-minister 
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has conducted with one and another of the leaders of the 
anti-expansionists. Mr. Barrett said that Mr. Hoar’s speech 
was cabled in full to the Filipino junta at Hong Kong, and 
that from that point it was transmitted to the leaders of the 
insurgents in Luzon. Ex-minister Barrett argues that the 
insurrection would never have broken out if the rebel leaders, 
as well as the rank and file, had not been led to believe from 
the tenor of Mr. Hoar’s address that there was no unanimity 
among the American people as to the course to be pursued 
by the administration with regard to the armed Filipinos. 
Mr. Barrett has hitherto intimated that aid and comfort had 
been furnished to the Filipinos from American sources, but 
his address before the students of Lake University is the 
first instance in which he has used Mr. Hoar’s name in this 


connection. 
ae 


ConTRADIicTory reports of the movements of Gen. Buller, 
to whom has been intrusted the important task of accom- 
plishing the relief of Ladysmith, have been virtually the only 
inkling of the military operations in South Africa that have 
reached the world for the past fortnight. Gen. Buller is 
close upon the Tugela River, and reports have it that a 
part of ‘his army corps has already crossed the river. It is 
evident that the British commander is proceeding cautiously 
and with the greatest deliberation. It is recognized that 
another repulse on the Tugela River is a disaster which the 
British could ill afford to risk at this juncture, when the 
Boer forces are already enjoying an immense prestige by vir- 
tue of past victories. Gen. Lord Roberts (the “ Bobs” Baha- 
dur of Kipling and the “Little Bobs ” of the rank and file of 
the British army) is now in chief command at the principal 
British base of operations at Cape Town. Lord Roberts is 
intimately acquainted with the fighting ground in Natal. He 
has as his chief of staff Gen. Kitchener of Omdurman, who 
showed a striking capacity for organization and strategy 
during the famous march to the seat of the Arab power on the 
Upper Nile last year. Transports are discharging British 
regiments at Cape Town and Durban at frequent intervals, 
and every effort is being made by the British staff to effect a 
concentration for a powerful advance movement in the near 
future. In the meanwhile the preparations for the despatch- 
ing of further troops to South Africa are being continued 
vigorously by the British war office. 


& 


Tue State department, it is announced from Washington, 
has decided not to take any further action in pressing upon 
the government of the South African republic the claim that 
the American consul be accepted as a representative of 
British interests at Pretoria during the progress of the war. 
President Kruger has definitely refused to sanction this 
arrangement, which was proposed by the British government. 
There was a disposition at the beginning of the negotiations 
between Pretoria and Washington upon this point to regard 
President Kruger’s unwillingness to acquiescé in the pro- 
posal of the State department as a direct affront to the 
United States. It is understood that President Kruger’s re- 
sentment against the appointment of the American repre- 
sentative at Pretoria as British chargé was such that the sec- 
retary of state for the Transvaal made an informal attempt 
to ascertain whether or not the United States regarded itself 
as a neutral power in the conflict. In view of the fact that 
there is so much irritation over the matter at Pretoria, it is 
now expected that the State department will not press its 
contention further at the present time. Consul Hay, the son 
of the secretary of state, who is now on his way to his post 
at Pretoria, has been received very hospitably in England; 
and he is being criticised in some quarters for his acceptance 
of British attentions at a time when he is going to the capi- 
tal of a power that is at war with Great Britain. 
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Brevities. 


Even “ Robinson Crusoe’’ has become the object of study 
in the schools. 


It may be time to drop the discussion concerning the end 
of the century. It begins to excite “emotion” on the part 
of some of the disputants. 


Some of the most entertaining literature which comes to 
the editor’s table is written by cranks. They are commonly 
illiterate, always eccentric, and sometimes insane. 


On the calendar of the Unitarian society of Houlton, Me., 
the meeting-house which was burned in 1897 is described 
as the first Protestant church in Aroostook County. 


A very significant sign of the times is the question, Who 
will carry on Mr. Moody’s work? meaning thereby, not who 
will be the next great revivalist, but who will continue the 
work of education in the schools which Mr. Moody founded. 


The Leader puts it well: “There is but one way to rise 
in the world; that is, to climb.” And that every one may 
have a fair chance to climb, with nobody to keep him down 
or to break the rungs of the common ladder, is the American 
doctrine of equal liberty. 


Concerning the little flurry at the diocesan house in 
Boston the Congregationalist says, “President Eliot may 
have said some things that were heterodox; but how can 
orthodoxy combat heterodoxy unless: it knows its voice, 
weighs its arguments, and refutes its claims?” 


Dr. Toy of Harvard University delivered this year the 
Dudleian Lecture on the Catholic Church. Many have 
wished to know what such a competent scholar would say 
concerning the “damnable heresies” and “fatal errors” 
which, by the will of the founder of the lecture, are made 
the subject of annual discourse. We therefore print the 
lecture in full this week. 


A correspondent objects to the word “rebel” as applied 
in our news columns to Filipinos. The writer of that word 
expressed no judgment on the political relations between 
Gen. Lawton and the man who killed him. We certainly 
should not object, as our correspondent thinks we would, to 
use the word “rebel” as descriptive of one who fought in 
the Revolution against Great Britain. 


When a lady offered a package of miscellaneous literature, 
of a kind that children commonly read, to her Catholic 
friend and helper in the laundry department, she was sur- 
prised to be told that the children attended a parochial 
school and that the “sisters” forbade all such reading. 
We wonder how long such a prohibition would be effectual 
for boys and girls who come into contact with others in the 
common life of a city. 


Although three American college presidents have com- 
mitted themselves to the statement that the twentieth cent- 
ury began January 1, the director of the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich, England, has announced in accordance 
with the usage of astronomers that the twentieth century will 
begin Jan. 1, 1901. The pope also speaks of the coming 
year as the one that “will usher in the new century which 
will begin one year hence.” 


We often see slips of the pen, typographical errors, and 
examples of heterophemy in our exchanges which excite in 
us the impulse to make merry with them. But our hand is 
stayed by the memory of most unaccountable errors which 
now and then stare at us from our own columns. We always 
hope that they will escape observation, but commonly some 
observant reader shows us within a day or two that we can- 
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not count upon careless reading to match imperfect editing. 
Some months ago the word “Pantheon” dictated by the 
editor was in type transformed into “ Parthenon,” and in 
proof-reading the change was not detected. It has been a 
standing wonder that the observant reader did not send a 
postal card pointing out the error. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“Now I Lay Me.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In place of “Now I lay me,” etc., which to sensitive 
children often causes zeedJess fear of death, I have composed 
the following : — : 


“Now I Lay Me.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I had never given the subject of children’s prayers much 
thought until my own little ones reached an age when I 
began to consider it for them. We always kneeled at the 
bedside and “said our prayers” night and morning as chil- 
dren at home, and my little ones have for several years 
kneeled beside my knee and repeated “ Now I lay me,” and 
then lifted their little faces to mine for a good-night kiss. 
There is surely no sweeter picture than this, however little or 
great its effect upon the child. 

Whatever the course pursued or the words employed, let 
the little prayer be spontaneous, a voluntary act on the part 
of the child, or omit it entirely; for, just so soon as the child 
loses interest in the evening prayer, just so soon will it prove 
harmful rather than helpful in its influence,— how little or 
much that influence may be it is not my purpose to discuss. 

From the time I first thought of teaching my little 
daughter to repeat “ Now I lay me,” I had an instinctive 
shrinking from having her say the last two lines. Although 
I had also a shadow of the feeling that makes it seem akin 
to sacrilege to criticise or alter what has become endeared to 
the whole Christian world from the many beautiful associa- 
tions clustering around it, I am glad for the sake of my chil- 
dren that I remodelled the little verse, substituting what 
seems to me a more desirable petition for the old objection- 
able couplet,— 


“Tf I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


I have recently heard several women say that as children 
the only effect of this prayer upon them was to drive away 
all the help or comfort it may have contained in the fear 
caused at the thought of possible death before morning. My 
own sister says she suffered intensely, night after night, the 
burden of her thought being over and over again, “ If I should 
die before I wake, if / should die before I wake.” 

Thinking perhaps others may have been troubled as I was, 
I append the little prayer as my children learned it. 
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Goethe on Schiller. 


The following poem, translated by Dr. James Freeman Clarke, comes 
to us with the timely suggestion that these lines describe Dr. Martineau. 
We are glad to dedicate them to his memory.— [EDIToR.] 


. . . . . . 4 © . : . ° 


For he was ours! And may that word of pride 
Drown with its lofty tone pain’s bitter cry! 

With us, the fierce storm over, he could ride 
At anchor in safe harbor, fixedly. 

Yet onward did his mighty spirit stride 
To Beauty, Goodness, Truth, eternally ; 

And far behind, in mists dissolving fast, 

That which confines us all—the Common — passed. 


For he was ours. How, happily surrounded, 
Each favoring hour revealed his lofty mind; 

How sometimes grace and cheerfulness abounded, 

= In mutual talk with earnestness combined ; 

And sometimes daring thought, with power unbounded, 
Life’s deepest sense and highest plan divined,— 

All in rich fruits of act and counsel shown,— 

This have we oft enjoyed, experienced, known. 


Burned in his cheek with ever-deepening fire 
The spirit’s youth that never passes by,— 

The courage that, though worlds in hate conspire, 
Conquers at last their dull hostility,— 

The lofty faith which, ever mounting higher, 
Now presses on, now waiteth patiently, 

By which the good tends ever toward his goal, 

By which day lights at last the generous soul. 


Have we not known how he with giant tread 
Measured the mighty round of thought and deed? 
With cheerful glance in that dark volume read, 
Of times and lands each nation’s law and creed ? 
And many a work, profound and nobly planned, 
The art and artist more illustrious made; 
While thus the flower of life’s best efforts giving, 
Yea, life itself, to this, the shade of living! 


ry . . . . . . . . > » . 


Yet from on high, transfigured now and sainted, 

His essence bends, by death untouched, unharmed, 
And what before in him men blamed or hated 
Death has ennobled, Time has consecrated. 


Many there were who, while he lived on earth, 
Scarcely due honor to his powers would pay, 
Who now are overshadowed by his worth, 
Willingly subject to his magic sway ; 
Up to the Highest borne, a second birth 
Links him with all the best that’s passed away. 
Then honor him! What life but poorly gave 
An after world shall heap upon his grave. 


Thus he remains with us, remains though gone,— 
Though face and form have vanished from our side ; 
For all by him first taught, by him made known, 
The world receives with joy, and we with pride; 
And long ago that which was most his own 
Has passed through countless hearts, in circles wide. 
So, like a comet, vanishing away, 
Infinite light he blends with his own ray. 


Are Unitarians Sectarian? 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE, 


A letter to the editor of the Register, which appeared two 
weeks ago, gives rise to the above question, which we ac- 
knowledge comes to our minds often of late years, in sur- 
veying our denomination. The writer hears that the ques- 
tion has been asked the Register, “Do Unitarians believe 
in the miraculous conception?” and is very much “amazed 
and not a little grieved” at the reply of the Register, “ Some 
do, and some do not,” and declares that he would not be 
able to support a paper whose answer to such a question 
would not be, “ /Vo, a thousand times zo.” 

We think the reply of the Register was perfectly proper. 
We doubt if there are many Unitarians to-day who accept 
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this belief; but who has any right to say there are none? 
We have always supposed that the distinguishing feature 
of Unitarianism is that we have no cut-and-dried beliefs, 
which we expect every one to subscribe to. With the 
exception of a few great fundamental truths, such as the 
being of a righteous God, the divine mission of Jesus, the 
brotherhood of man, and a faith in immortality, every one 
has his own convictions on a great variety of questions. 
When the young orthodox minister comes in among us, we 
trust that he does not feel that he is obliged to surrender all 
his old beliefs, and conform rigidly to a certain set of opinions 
which he supposes are the property of Unitarians, but that 
his feeling is that he has got into a place where a man is 
at perfect liberty to think and say what he pleases. We 
are glad if he brings some of his orthodox piety with him. 
We need it sorely. 

The illiberality with us of old used to be on the Cone 
servative side. The belief in the miracles was considered 
by many excellent and even prominent Unitarians a test of 
Christianity, and they could not allow the name of Christian 
to a person who denied them. But the difficulty is now, 
and has been for some years past, all the other way. We 
have prominent writers in our ranks to-day who are not 
willing to allow that the belief in the supernatural has 


not entirely died out among us: hence the great astonish-— 


ment of such persons at the position of Dr. Savage on the 
subject of Spiritualism. How any broad-minded and think- 
ing Unitarian can help looking into this subject of Spir- 
itualism with sympathy, we cannot understand, when it is 
recognized that it is not“at all necessary to put faith in the 
majority of the occult demonstrations that cloud the truth 
and bring contempt upon sacred realities. 

We believe that we are losing our hold on human nature 
by our refusal to recognize anything beyond what we can 
touch or see. Yet we are better than we talk. Communion 
with God evinces a pure belief in the supernatural; and we 
meet every Sunday to adore Him, and thank Him, and 
ask Him to forgive us our sins. But we are certainly 
growing deficient in the emotional element in religion. There 
are many noble people among us who want to hear sermons 
every Sunday on themes of the highest morality, treated 
from the most intellectual standpoint. All honor be to our 
denomination that we can furnish from our theological 
schools so many men who are able to preach such strong 
and rich sermons for their profit and enjoyment. They 
compose perhaps half the adult people who attend our 
services. But what of the young,— who, if they remain and 
grow up in the Church, it is true, may in time be able to 
appreciate these noble sermons,— what of the young if we 
do not keep them there? The Young People’s Religious 
Union is trying bravely to solve this problem. What of 
the adults, young-in mind, in education and character? 
Have we not some of these? They crowded to hear Moody 
or Phillips Brooks, because they needed to have their con- 
sciences awakened and their hearts touched. We have 
little power as a Church to reach far among these masses. 
We have sometimes thought it was not our fault. There 
is nothing in our belief that is not suited to common human- 
ity, and it would seem to be only a difference of methods in 
proclaiming the good tidings. A little denomination like 
ours, however, may and does fill a great place in the world. 
We are founding some new churches every year. Are we 
seeing to it that those people, after the first excitement of 
a new society and sensations of freedom of thought are 
subsiding, are being trained to habits of piety, communion 
with God, and a love and reverence for the Bible and the 
character of Jesus?) The most animated church work with- 
out this care will in time run dry for lack of nourishment at 
the fountain-head. 

The most important work of all, it seems to me to-day, is to 
warm up our own embers. A minister not long ago said to 
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an “Alliance” of women, “You have beautiful churches : 
they are going up all over the country, but I do not see them 
filled.” Another minister, of no croaking spirit, said to us, 
“I tremble when I think of the future: Who are going to 
take our places in the churches?” Dr. Bellows used to com- 
plain of that “‘high and dry Unitarianism,” of those people, 
he said, who were like the converts of old, of whom the 
apostle said, “They have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost or not.’’ Let us learn of our liberal 
orthodox brethren. They have abandoned almost every 
Calvinistic doctrine that we abhor, and they are gaining new 
power and fervor every day in their appeals to men. And 
here comes in the question with which we started, “‘ Are we a 
sectarian denomination?” They are all ready to meet us 
half-way ; and we return them cold negation in regard to 


rejoicing in 


The Advantage of the Moral Initiative. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


In moral warfare, as in every other kind of warfare, much 
is gained by making the first move. The value of the 
initiative in the struggle with evil which cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, first, because it determines the con- 
ditions of the conflict, and in most cases establishes a 
distinct strategic advantage. When a young man, for in- 
stance, confronts for the first time the evidence in himself of 
hereditary moral taint, of transmitted sinful tendency, it will 
avail him very much in the inevitable struggle to make some 
prompt and decided advance on his own part prior to the 
first serious onslaught of temptation. Let him immediately 
put out a skirmish line or dig a trench or throw up a for- 
tification. If he does this, he puts himself in the position of 
a general who has determined and defined the nature of a 
fight,— that it shall not be an ambuscade, a surprise, a 
sudden, fierce, unanticipated assault, but must be an open 
attack on an intrenched and prepared foe. By taking the 
moral initiative, say, in a prayerful and earnestly considered 
resolve to resist every slightest seduction, every most in- 
sidious advance of his hereditary enemy, the young man has 
placed himself at once in a superior relation to sin. If 
temptation comes, it must come without its keenest and most 
deadly weapon, the hidden stiletto that pierces its way to the 
heart before the blow can be even anticipated. 

Again, by taking the moral initiative, one gets a sure moral 
grasp and apprehension of himself that would otherwise be 
lacking. He secures, as it were, the footing, the point 
@ appui of an athlete who places himself well, who feels his 
ground, and occupies it with confidence before he makes his 
effort. It is worth much to be established, assured, in one’s 
own mind and heart and will, before essaying any moral 
endeavor. When a soul finds itself suddenly in conflict, on 
the defence, parrying, shifting, furtively seeking some van- 
tage-ground, unprepared and doubtful of its own resource, 
then, indeed, it is in great and perilous straits. Its lack of 
self-understanding and self-confidence tells sorely against. it. 
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all moral conflicts. To subdue evil, before we have really 
apprehended, subdued, and aligned ourselves with respect to 
evil, is impossible. As well attempt to fight trained standing 
armies with raw recruits still confused as to the distinction 
between “hay-foot” and “straw-foot.” Confidence is the 
banner that leads to victory, whether the battle be between 
material or spiritual forces. \ 
There is another significant fact worth noting in this con- 
nection, and that is that the aggressor is almost always the 
superior antagonist. There seems to be a certain deter- 
mining dominance of spirit that moves the stronger will, the 
stronger body, the stronger brain, to give the first thrust.. 
The weaker antagonist instinctively stands upon guard, and 
awaits the blow. So in moral conflicts, if a man is weak and 
evinces a tendency to become confirmed in weakness, he 
seldom takes the initiative. Temptation creeps up and has 
a grip on his throat before he makes a move to withstand it. 
He will not fight, nor prepare to fight, until he is hard put to 


it; and then it is commonly a running and yielding fight, 


with the advantage on the side of the aggressor. But let a 
soul not only put itself in readiness for moral conflict, but 
take the first step toward its foe (as a really brave soul 
will), and evil is not likely to come out victor or even equal. 
There is a tremendous moral impetus in the initiative. If he 
strike the first blow, the spirit of a man rises up behind it, 
great, masterful, defiant, thrilled, inspired. But the spirit 
‘that cowers and waits the blow grows smaller and weaker in 
its evasive shrinking. Here most evidently does the divine 
law of cumulative blessing apply; for to him that hath 
courage shall more courage be given, while from him that 
hath it shall not be taken even that which he hath. Offen- 
sive warfare alone avails against the forces of evil, and he 
who strikes the first blow is likely to strike the last and 
decisive one. 


Mathematics in Transcendent Form. 


BY A PRESBYTERIAN. 


Of any cycle of time the symbol is a circle. ‘The longer 
the cycle, the larger the circle, and the more slight the curva- 
ture of the circumference. Should the cycle, passing all 
bounds, become interminable, the curve’ of’ the symbolic 
circle’s circumference would merge into a straight line. The 
infinite circle, then, is one whose circumference is a straight 
line. What of the centre? At each one of all successive 
points of time, eternity past and eternity to come exactly 
equal one another, reaching backward, reaching forward, 
each an infinite distance; and so these points are, each and 


all alike, the centre of entire eternity. This centre is then 


also a straight line. Further, since from centre to circum- 
ference of any circle the direct distance is always the same, 
centre and circumference are parallel, at an infinite distance 
apart. And all diameters—all of which pass through the 
centre — merge into the extended centre. 

This is a mathematical parable, illustrating complete 
emancipation from self in becoming wholly “alive unto 
God.” In the selfish life we revolve, self-centred, in a piti- 
fully narrow orbit, held, indeed, under God’s control, but not 
responsive in heart to him. As, awaking in heart, we begin 
to know and acknowledge God, we attain enlargement of life ; 
and, as we become better and better acquainted with him, 
this enlargement increases continually. We revolve in a wider 
and wider orbit; for the bond of selfishness becomes weaker 
and weaker. When at length completely loosed from it, we 
revolve no longer, but progress right onward, straight for- 
ward, perfectly harmonious (parallel?) with God, though he 
is always infinitely greater than we are. Deeper and deeper 
into eternal love and light we advance, “partakers of the 
divine nature.” All the old selfish aims —diameters of the 
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petty old orbit of self-seeking — are transmuted into work- 
ings of love. Then we shall well know what our Lord Jesus 
Christ meant in saying, ‘“‘ He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” 


Pope Leo XIII. (the Dudletan Lecture for 1899) .* 


BY CRAWFORD HOWELL TOY, LL.D. 


The subject assigned to the third lecture of the Dudleian 
course, by the founder of the course, is the “ Damnable 
Heresies” and “Fatal Errors” of the Church of Rome. 
It need hardly be said that this title does not refer to the 
sincerity, piety, and devotion of individual members of the 
Church in question, or to such practices, deemed by us 
erroneous, as it has given up, and does not deny that it has 
performed services to humanity. The founder of this lecture- . 
ship would doubtless agree with the mass of students of. his- 
tory in holding that the Roman communion has furnished 
many eminent examples of piety, like Francis of Assisi and 
Blaise Pascal; that it was a centre of order and enlighten- 
ment in Europe for centuries ; that, by its organizations and 
its individual members, it has relieved a vast amount of suf- 
fering in the world; and that the Roman Church of to-day 
is no more to be charged with religious persecutions of the 
past than the present Congregational churches of Massa- 
chusetts are to be held responsible for the intolerance of the 
Puritan forefathers or the present Church of England is to 
be credited with the religious excesses of Henry VIII. 

The immediate reference in the title seems to be to the relig- 
ious dogma of the Roman Church of the last century. The 
spirit of the title permits the lecturer in any given year to 
treat of his own time, and on the present occasion it is 
proper to consider the Church of to-day. The expressions 
‘damnable heresies ” and “ fatal errors” refer, doubtless, to 
such errors of creed and practice as may be conceived to 
jeopardize the salvation of men or seriously impair the 
moral and religious progress of the world. The errors of 
dogma which may properly be ascribed to a religious body 
are to be found only in the official or authorized public 
assertions of the body. In the Roman Church they are ‘to 
be looked for in the decrees of councils, in the statements 
of authorized books, and in the official utterances of authori- 
tative men, especially of popes; and for to-day we can hardly 
find a more satisfactory representative of the Roman position 
than the pious and learned man who now occupies the papal 
throne. Giovacchino Vincenzo (Joachim Vincent) Pecci, 
now Leo XIII., has had a distinguished career. He was 
born in 1810, at Carpineto, of a noble Italian family, 
received his training in the Jesuit college at Viterbo and 
the Jesuit Roman college, taking the degree of doctor in 
1832. After pursuing his studies further at the University 
della Sapienza in Rome, he was consecrated priest in 1837, 
and the next year was sent by Gregory XVI. as apostolic 
delegate to Beneventum, then in the possession of the papal 
see, where he succeeded in healing serious disorders. He 
was no less successful at Perugia, to which place he was 
next despatched as delegate. His skill in the conduct of 
affairs called forth the warm approbation of the pope, and in 
1843 he was nominated nuncio at Brussels. Various ques- 
tions relating to the University of Louvain and the Belgian 
laws respecting public instruction called for delicate treat- 
ment, and the young nuncio acquitted himself to the satis- 
faction of his ecclesiastical superiors. In 1846 he was 
elected Bishop of Perugia, entering on his duties just after 
the death of Gregory XVI. and the accession of Pius IX. 

* The Dudleian course of four lectures was founded by pacge Paul Dudle 
The titles of the lectures are “‘ Natural Religion,”’ ‘‘ Revealed Religion,’ ‘The Church 
of Rome,” ‘‘ Congregational and Presbyterian Ordination,”’ In this lecture for the sake 
of accuracy I use the name “‘ Church of Rome,” instead of ‘‘ Catholic Church.” The 


latter term, as I understand it,-designates all those who truly seek God in all the world 
in all ages, and cannot, properly, be applied to any particular organization. 
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In this position he remained almost throughout the adminis- 
tration of Pius IX. He was made cardinal in 1853, camer- 
lengo, or chamberlain, of the papal household in 1877, and 
in 1878, within two weeks after the death of Pius IX., was 
chosen pope. Throughout his career he has shown a rare 
combination of learning and administrative ability. He is 
an elegant Latin scholar, a poet of no mean talent, a founder 
and patron of schools and colleges; and he has proved him- 
self no less an excellent man of affairs. In his character of 
supreme prince of the Roman Church he has put himself in 
relation with the principal governments of the world, and in 
negotiations with Belgium, Spain, Germany, Russia, and 
other lands has displayed admirable intelligence, patience, 
and tact. 

I shall cite him merely as a man who may be supposed 
competent, by his character and position, to set forth the 
views of his Church. In the lecture as delivered I laid stress 
on the dogma of papal infallibility officially announced by 
the Council of the Vatican in 1870, The constitution of the 
Council declares that the pope is infallible “when he speaks 
ex cathedra,— that is, in his official character as pastor and 
teacher of all Christians,”—-and that in such cases his deci- 
sions are “in themselves, not by the consent of the Church, 
immutable.” The Council does not further define the ex- 
pression ex cathedra, and it is not clear that any one but the 
pope himself is competent to say whether in any particular 
case he so speaks. But certain general principles have 
been laid down by authorities. Cardinal Newman (in his 
“Letter to the Duke of Norfolk ’’) says that, to be accepted 
as infallible, the pontiff’s utterances must be definitions of 
faith or morals, must be drawn from the apostolic depositum 
of doctrine, must relate to salvation, and must be addressed 
to the whole world. And Dr. H. Laemmer (in his “ Insti- 
tutiones des Katholischen Kirchenrechts,” 1886) further de- 
clares that decisions ex cathedra must be announced (by the 
pope) as final and binding, either by pronouncing excom- 
munication against those who disobey them or in some other 
definite way. I am not sure that these authors have the 
right to define what the Church has not defined. But, tak- 
ing their definition as reasonable, it would seem that all their 
notes of infallibility appear in Leo XIII.’s condemnation of 
socialist and Masonic societies. He cites apostolic doctrine 
as his authority. He declares the associations in question to 
be subversive of the Church, of society, and of human salva- 
tion. He addresses and commands the whole world. And 
he confirms (Ac/a, p. 62) the anathemas pronounced by his 
predecessors (from Clement XII. to Pius IX.) against secret 
societies, among these documents being the Syllabus of Pius 
IX. (see the Bullarium Romanorum), of which it cannot be 
doubted that it is put forth as an ex-cathedral utterance. 
Nor does it seem easy to draw the line in respect of claim 
to infallibility between these encyclicals and the others, 
which deal with faith and morals. All are characterized by 
the same solemn, universal, and final tone. I should, I 
think, be justifiable in citing them all as pronouncements 
binding on the whole Church of Rome. But, as this point 
may be disputed and does not affect my position, I waive it, 
and confine myself to the description of the attitude of the 
Church as given by Leo XIII. 

In certain points, as the Trinity, the two natures in the 
Second Person, salvation by Christ alone, eternal rewards 
and punishments, and the divine authority of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, the pope agrees with the mass of the 
Christian world. ‘These doctrines would be accepted by the 
founder of this lectureship as true, and will probably now be 
regarded by those who reject them as expressing a concep- 
tion of the relation of man to God which is compatible with 
intelligent religion and moral progress. 

Certain other points in which Romanism differs from Prot- 
estantism may be said to depend on peculiar interpretations 
of the Bible or on peculiarities of temperament, and not to 
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affect fundamental facts of teligion. The cult of Mary and 
the saints, the doctrine of the immaculate conception of 
Mary, and the use of the rosary do not deny the alone sav- 
ing. power of the intercession of the Second Person of the 
Trinity, and are not incompatible with spiritual faith. They 
belong to a mystical and emotional form of religion which 
appeals strongly to certain races and individuals. Purgatory 
is an incident in the scheme of future reward and punish- 
ment,—a form of future probation, a conception liable to 
abuse, but not in itself irrational or immoral or in conflict 
with the general Christian view of the divine government of 
the world. An indulgence, according to the modern Roman- 
ist definition of the term, is not a remission of sin or of the 
eternal punishment due to mortal sin, nor a permission to 
commit sin in the future, but simply a total or partial remis- 
sion of the temporal punishment still due to sin after the 
guilt has been remitted by penance. And, though the prac- 
tice of granting indulgences has led to abuses, this definition 
relieves the thing itself of immorality. The doctrine of tran- 
substantiation (not far removed from the Lutheran consub-. 
stantiation) introduces a peculiar supernatural feature into 
the Eucharistic celebration. It may be regarded as an exten- 
sion of the ordinary Christian doctrine of the person of 
Christ ; though it will be judged by many to be based on an 
incorrect exegesis of the Bible, and to have unfortunate con- 
segences, its mystical coloring is held by others to give spe- 
cial solemnity and charm to the sacrament. ‘The denial of 
the sacramental wine to the laity, while it may unduly exalt 
the priesthood, does not materially affect the character of the 
ordinance. Auricular confession, with its accompanying - 
practice of absolution, errs rather in its methods than in its 
principle. Confession, properly made, is good for the soul. 
It is in danger of becoming morally enervating when one 
surrenders the direction of one’s conscience. Absolution, 
regarded as contingent and tentative, conditioned on true 
repentance, is simply the formulation of a Scriptural and 
universal idea. The evil in these cases attaches itself to the 
conception of the Church, which will be spoken of below. 
The elaborate ritual of service, mystical and symbolical, is 
largely an affair of temperament; and the hierarchical or- 
ganization is partly a detail of administration, partly an out- 
growth from the idea of the Church, and in general, if the 
charge of formalism be brought against the Roman Church, 
it must be admitted that this is a danger to which all forms 
of religion are exposed. As between various Christian 
bodies, it is only a question of degrees. It may, then, as it 
seems to me, be concluded that none of the doctrines and 
usages so far mentioned can be regarded as in themselves 
fatal to spiritual religion and the moral progress of society. 
Underlying these, however, is a dogma which shapes and 
colors them all, and which, though found in embryonic or 
stunted form in other bodies, may, in its fully developed 
form, be considered as the special characteristic of the 
Church of Rome. I mean the dogma of the absolute con- 
trol of the Church over the individual in certain parts of 
thought and life. This doctrine has been abundantly affirmed 
by Leo XIII. in his published writings. The following cita- 
tions from his encyclicals (taken from the authorized publica- 
tion of his Acta, Turin, 1892) may make his position clear. 
He begins his survey of the life of our times by a general 
statement in the encyclical /wscrutabili (April, 1878), in 
which he says that all the ills which afflict modern society 
result from contempt for the authority of the Church, whence 
proceed laws that rend asunder her divine constitution, un- 
bridled liberty is given to teach and print what is bad, the 
right of the Church to instruct and educate youth is violated, 
and the temporal power necessary to the holy see is de- 
stroyed. ‘The remedy for these evils,” he declares, “is the 
establishment of instruction conformed in all points to the 
Roman faith, in letters and sciences, particularly in phi- 
losophy, on which the right direction of the other sciences 
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in great part depends.” In February, 1880, he devoted a 
special letter (Arcanum) to the institution of marriage, de- 
claring that the Church has always protested against the 
control of the institution by the State, and has always as- 
serted its absolute authority in questions of marriage, and 
that to the neglect of this authority are due those evils (such 
as facility of divorce and the consequent degradation of 
family life) under which society is now suffering. 

The consideration of the social evils of our time naturally 
led the pope to pay special attention to two organizations 
which have played a great réle in Europe,—the Socialists 
and the Masons,— whose character and influence he dis- 
cusses in the encyclicals Quod Afostolici (December, 1878) 
and Humanum Genus (April, 1884). The social spirit of 
these letters is admirable. They breathe desire to see virtue 
and peace firmly established in society. On the other hand, 
as discussions of the subject they leave much to be desired. 
Their examination of the social phenomena is meagre, and 
their method is unscientific. He finds the origin of Socialism 
in the rationalism which exalts human pride and gives a loose 
rein to all human: passions, from which, he says, has come 
contempt for the authority of kings, the recognition of the 
people as the basis of authority, the denial of the truths of 
faith, desire for temporal happiness, and the attempt of the 


poor to get possession of the property of the rich. Masonry 


is Characterized in similar terms. The only power, he con- 
cludes, able to resist these terrible foes if, the Church and 
the clergy are directed to withdraw the members of their 
flocks from secret societies. Doubtless many members of 
the Church will dissent from his characterization of the or- 
ganizations in question. It is true, also, that religion should 
be a potent means of healing the disorders of society. What 
strikes us in the pope’s words is that he identifies religion 
with the Church of which he is the head, and that he claims 
for this Church the right to determine for all its members, 
and, indeed, for all men, the opinions they are to hold on cer- 
tain questions of social organization. 

He was equally solicitous about the state of philosophical 


- thought in the world, and, in order to regulate it, commanded 


in the encyclical Aeterni Patris (August, 1879) the restoration 
of the scholastic philosophy in the person of Thomas 
Aquinas. The function of philosophy, he observes, is first 
to prepare the way for faith, and then to make of theology 
a true science, and thus repel the assaults of unbelief. To 
secure these ends, it must follow the path which has been 
marked out by the Fathers of the Church and confirmed by 
the Council of the Vatican. It would violate the rights both 
of faith and of reason if it embraced a conclusion contrary 
to revealed doctrine. It is Thomas Aquinas who has best 
summed up the teachings of the Church, has surveyed the 
whole field of philosophy, and, carefully distinguishing 
reason from faith, has combined the two in friendly union, 
guarding perfectly the rights and the dignity of each. A 
year later the pope proclaimed Thomas patron of all uni- 
versities, academies, colleges, and schools of the Roman 
Church, and himself founded at Rome, for the exposition of 
the Thomist doctrine, an academy which was opened in 1880. 
Thomist chairs have been established in the universities of 
Louvain, Washington, D.C., and elsewhere. The better to 
secure the supremacy of Thomism, the pope a few years 
later addressed a letter to the Company of Jesus, in which 
the members of the order are specifically instructed as to the 
attitude which they, as directors of the education of the 


"young, are to take toward the master. In all important 


questions they are to follow him. They may consult their 
own doctors; but, if these differ from Thomas, it is the latter 
who is to decide. In points not definitely treated by him the 
theologian and the philosopher have liberty, only their con- 
clusions must not contradict the general principles of his 
teaching. Here, again, let it be granted that the pope’s decree 
is not binding on all members of the Church. Yet he evi- 
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dently expects to be obeyed, and he declares that the Church 
may and must select the philosophy which its sons are to 
accept. The Church, it would appear, intends to control 
philosophical thought. Thus, in 1887, Rosmini’s works were 
condemned by the sacred office. 

It is obvious that beneath these discussions lies the ques- 
tion of the relation between Church and State, or, as it may 
be otherwise stated, the true nature of civil and religious 
liberty. Of this question Leo XIII. has offered a serious 
and full exposition in several letters, of which a brief részmé 
may be given : — 

“The necessity of civil authority in society,” says the pope 
(in Diuturnum, June, 1881), “is universally admitted. But 
what is the source of this authority? Let it be observed 
that the question is not of the form of government. The 
Church may approve any form of government, provided it be 
just ; but the Church does not approve the modern view that 
power is delegated to the government by the people. On the 
contrary, authority is derived ultimately from God alone; 
and it is manifest that this view gives greater dignity and 
security to society. False doctrines respecting political 
authority have produced only license and sedition in political 
life; and on the theoretical side men have passed from the 
teachings of the self-styled reform to those of the philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century, culminating in our times in 
communism and nihilism. Only conscience can create true 
obedience; and the Church, the guardian of conscience, 
brings well-being to princes and people.” 

“God,” says the Jmmortali Dei, 1885, “ has instituted two 
powers in society, each supreme in its sphere, each deter- 
mined by certain limits: the church rules in things divine, 
the State in things human. Between two divinely appointed 
powers there can be no necessity of conflict. The rulers of 
the State and the rulers of the Church should agree. This 
remark applies, of course, only to the true church. But the 
true religion is easily recognizable. Jesus Christ has estab- 
lished his Church, and committed it to a chief pastor ; and its 
authority is to be obeyed in questions of morals and religion. 
Neglect of this fact has let loose a flood of evils, such as the 
doctrine of the absolute equality of men; and, as a conse- 
quence, the Church is given a position only equal or even 
inferior to that of other societies, and is not allowed to control 
public worship, public instruction, and the laws of marriage. 
But in questions of liberties members of the Roman com- 
munion must follow the decisions of the pontiff. They are 
to take part in public government, obeying the holy see, and 
endeavoring to secure the Christian education of youth.” 

“ Liberty,” says Leo, in Libertas, June, 1888, “that most 
noble endowment of nature, has ever been fostered by the 
Church. What is new in modern ideas of liberty is bad. What 
is good is old, and from of old has been maintained by the 
Church, as appears from ancient records, and in more recent 
times from the Constitutions of the Council of Trent. True 
liberty is the power to choose not anything and everything, 
but that which is good. Hence the necessity for law, to de- 
fine what is good. For the individual there is natural law, 
which, however, is regulated by divine grace; and in like 
manner, for the State, civil liberty is the right to live in ac- 
cord with the divine law, and civil authorities must act in 
accord with religious authorities. It follows that certain new 
demands now made for liberty are indefensible: 1. Liberty of 
worship cannot be admitted. The State must offer worship to 
God, its Author. There must be only one form of worship, 
and what that should be is easily determined. 2. Liberty of 
speech. and writing is, in like manner, impossible. True 
liberty of speech is the right to say what is good and true; 
and, therefore, the sinful excesses of undisciplined minds 
should be coerced by law. 3. The same thing is true of 
liberty of teaching. In respect to natural truths, on which 
depend morals, religion, and society itself, nothing can be so 
impious and so stolidly inhuman as to permit their violation ;) 
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and in respect to religious truths (as, for example, the truth 
that the incarnate Son of God has founded a perfect society,— 
namely, the Church,— and to it has commanded all nations to 
give heed), in matters of faith and morals, God has made the 
Church partaker of his divine mastership. The two laws, 
the natural and the religious, cannot conflict; and the Church 
has ever favored the study of natural science. ‘There is an 
immense field for human industry in matters which do not 
involve faith or morals, and in those matters in which the 
Church, not using its authority, leaves the judgment of the 
learned free. 4. Liberty of conscience, if it be held to mean 
the right to worship God or not to worship him, is to be con- 
demned ; but, in the sense that no man is to be hindered in 
his way of worship, the Church approves it. In general, the 
Church, having in mind the weakness of human nature, may 
agree that the public authorities tolerate certain things (as 
the liberty of the press or non-religious teaching in public 
schools) contrary to truth and justice, if thereby a greater 
evil is to be avoided or a greater good secured; but in such 
cases the Church only tolerates and does not approve.” 

“Thus” (so Sapientiae Christianae, January, 1890) “the 
duties of Catholics are more serious than those of non- 
Catholics or unbelievers. A man, having embraced the 
Christian faith, becomes subject to the Church, a member 
of that most holy society which it is the function of the 
Roman pontiff to rule with all power, under the invisible 
head, Jesus Christ. If it be the duty of the citizen to love 
his country so as to be willing even to die for it, far more 
should one cherish such an affection for the Church. One’s 
country is to be mightily loved, the Church more. The two 
loves should not be antagonistic to each other. But, if a con- 
flict should arise between civil and ecclesiastical powers, the 
latter must be obeyed. Obedience must be rendered to the 
Church and to the pope as to God.” 

It thus appears that Leo XIII. claims for the Church of 
which he is the head a definite authority over individuals and 
over society. In matter of religion and morals this authority 
is asserted to be absolute, in the sense that no person and no 
body of persons has the right to hold any religious or moral 
belief or to follow any religious or moral practice except such 
as are approved by the Church, and that, on the other hand, 
all persons are bound to believe and act as the Church in 
any such case ordains; and it is added that the teaching in 
schools and in books must be conformed to such decisions. 
It is further claimed that certain social contracts, as marriage, 
are included in the category of religion, and cannot be made 
truly moral except by authority of the Church. Jurisdiction 
is claimed over such parts of philosophy and social, physical, 
and biological science as are held by the Church to trench on 
questions of morals and religion. It is further maintained 
that the State, under the direction of the Church, must pro- 
fess and practise the true religion, and, in accordance there- 
with, must control public worship, public speech, the press 
and instruction in schools, and must supervise and, if neces- 
sary, coerce organizations which the Church may regard as 
detrimental to its doctrines and influence. And, as all civil 
and political authority issues from God, the determination 
not of the form of government, but of what is right authority, 
is declared to be the function of the Church alone. There 
are some points in the pope’s statements which will probably 
be rejected by sections or individuals of the Roman Church; 
but the main point, that the Church is to.control all things 
pertaining to faith and morals, will no doubt be accepted 
by all. 

This theory of religious absolutism, standing over against 
the theory of individualism, and claiming to secure the best 
interests of the race, demands our serious consideration. As 
far as regards the basis of the authority thus asserted, it is to 
be observed that at the present day it does not rest on the 
idea of universality. If it represented the whole world, this 
fact would offer a strong plea for an unlimited external 
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authority, since it might seem morally proper that any in- 
dividual should submit his thought to the guidance of the 
largest and fullest body of thought which can be immediately 
apprehended by man. But the authoritative body in this 
case does not include the whole world or the whole Christian 
world or the majority of the Christian world. It claims, 
however, a divine legation ; and its claim is based on an inter- 
pretation of certain passages of the New Testament (as 
John xvi. 13, Matt. xvi. 18, 19), in which, it is held, absolute 
moral and religious authority is given to the Church of 
Christ, and this Church is identified with the Church of 
Rome. On exegetical grounds I am unable to accept this 
interpretation. And on general grounds I hold that any or- 
ganization which claims to be the sole religious guide of the 
world must justify this claim by a demonstration of its fitness 
for this position. 

Is a system such as Leo XIII. describes and the Church 
of Rome accepts likely to create or advance the best forms 
of religious and moral life? A patriarchal government of 
this character, a family all whose members are united in im- 
plicit obedience to the head, is undoubtedly an attractive con- 
ception. A society of the world, with a single religious faith, 
with one moral and religious life, is an ideal that will appeal 
to many. Such a society, however, would be desirable only 
in so far as it secured the highest welfare of the individual,— 
that is to say, the vitality and purity of the individual soul; 
and the real question is whether this end is best attained by 
governmental absolutism or by morally ordered individualism. 

Leo XIII., as we have seen, lays great stress on the dis- 
ruptive and anarchical tendencies of individual freedom un- 
controlled by a central authority. And it is, no doubt, true 
that such individualism has produced many and great diyer- 
sities of opinion on religious, philosophical, and social ques- 
tions. Witness the variations of Protestantism (vividly de- 
scribed by Bossuet in a once famous book) and the vast 
array of social and philosophical systems now in existence. 
From one point of view the world may seem to present a 
chaotic appearance. It is true, also, that modern liberty 
sometimes passes into license. ‘There are violent upheavals 
of society, extravagant and pernicious theories, impure and 
scurrilous books and newspapers. 

Nevertheless, it may, I think, be maintained that free 
individualism is in its nature not anarchical, but, on the con- 
trary, has tended, in politics, sociology, and religion, to create 
its own moral guidance, and to establish vitality, orderliness, 
unity, and peace. 

The opinion has sometimes been expressed that there is 
an antagonism between a high civilization and the nature of 
the human race considered as a species in which each indi- 
vidual has to fulfil his destiny. Nothing can be farther from 
the truth than this proposition, if we admit that the human 
individual is a reflective and moral being. For every man, 
in working out his own ends and fulfilling his destiny, finds 
himself confronted by natural laws which he must obey if he 
would succeed. In the physical world he learns to adapt 
himself to his environment, to use, and not antagonize the 
powers of nature. The moral laws of the world are as well 
defined and as inflexible as the physical, and equally with 
the latter insist on recognition. 

The laws of nature, physical and moral, are learned only 
by experience and reflection. It is continued observation 
that has revealed in part the method of the divine working 
in the world of matter, the principles of the construction of 
the universe. In the divinely ordered world of morals, man 
is at once phenomenon and explorer. He lives the facts 
which he is called on to study, and experience in this realm is 
impossible without liberty. In proportion as he is free, he 
discovers that absolutely isolated individualism is an impossi- 
bility. His very desire for success teaches him that all effort, 
whether for social comfort or for moral principles, is to be 
regulated by regard for his fellow-beings. He is driven by all 
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his impulses to associate himself with them in body, mind, 
and soul. In a word, his knowledge of his own finiteness 
It is obvious that this 
has been the tendency in the physical sciences and in social 
and political life. Freedom of physical investigation has 
produced a large area of scientific unity. Commerce has 
been the main pacifier in international relations. . There is 
no reason why: similar untrammelled action should not bring 
about similar results in the world of morals and religion ; 
and this, in fact, has been its result. 

Since man must obey his reason, and no two men are 
exactly alike in intellectual and spiritual constitution, real 
unity of religious life can be attained only by the convergence 
of various lines of thought toward the ultimate goal of truth. 
Such a convergence is not only possible: it is natural and 
inevitable. Men do not embrace error of opinion for its own 
sake as error, but only from lack of rational experience. 
Error puts men out of accord with the nature of things, and 
It is impossible that it should, 
if known in its true character, be adopted. Without losing 
sight of men’s weakness or claiming. for them anything 
more than obedience to their divinely implanted instincts, it 
may be said that truth is their natural aim, sought in many 
ways and under many difficulties, but sought always with 
more or less distinct consciousness. Agreement in thought 
is the natural result of free intellectual activity. The Coper- 
nican theory, the theory of evolution, and many others, once 
warmly debated and opposed, are now generally accepted, 
not by the force of external authority, but by the recognition 
of the validity of certain arguments. 

From the theistic point of view the individual conscience 
must be regarded as the directest and highest manifestation 
of God in the world. Independence is of the very essence 
of conscience. In the last appeal every man must be a law 
to himself. This is the true divine autonomy of human life. 
The loftiest and most ennobling and splendid phenomenon 
in the world is man’s consciousness of himself as the free re- 
flection and exposition of God. But this authoritative divinity 
in the soul, like everything else in the world, has its laws, 
which it is its nature to obey, which it must obey if it 
would fulfil its function. There is, first, the responsibility 
laid on man to discover truth,—truth, as far as in him lies, 
absolute and pure, without regard to the opinions of others. 
And for the performance of this duty he is answerable, in 
the first instance, to God; in the second instance, to his 
fellow-men. In the next place, this responsibility carries 
with it the obligation to maintain the most intimate relations 
with the world as the self-revelation of God, to avail himself 
of its experience and thought, to supplement his own reflec- 
tion by the testimonies of the saints and sages who, in all 
human communities, have handed down the tradition of the 
inner life. The independent authoritative conscience is, of 
necessity, cautious, modest, receptive. The awful obliga- 
tion to decide (a prerogative of independence alone) produces 
humility in the presence of the great questions of life. Out 
of independence springs respect for tradition and authority. 
The conscientious soul pays homage to all revelations of 
truth, accepts, appropriates, and assimilates them, because 
they commend themselves to the moral and religious instincts 
and are felt to be essential to the realization of the man’s 
Freedom, rightly conceived, is a softening, mellow- 
ing power, the enemy of self-conceit and arrogant scorn. 
The moral and religious heroes of the world have always 
contemplated with awe the tremendous possibilities of the 
soul, and have worked out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling, yet with reverent courage and resolution. 

We have so far been considering the individual man as an 
independent unit.. But men naturally and necessarily unite 
themselves into societies for the promotion of all human ob- 
jects,— social, political, artistic, scientific, moral, and relig- 
ious. What is the relation of the individual to the organiza- 
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tion of which he isa member? This question is a part of the 
larger question of the relation of the individual to society at 
large. Without entering into the discussion of this wide 
problem, it may be said that, while the individual exists only 
as a member of society and realizes himself only in so far as 
he is conscious of his largest human self, yet the final goal 
of human effort is the perfection of each and every human 
unit, the complete salvation of each and every soul; and no 
arrangement can be regarded as satisfactory which does not 
contribute to this end. 

We may thus assume that the organization, whatever it be, 
exists for the sake of its members. Its function is the training 
of the individual soul, and it is deleterious in so far as it 
fails to perform this function. An insurance company exists 
for the social well-being of the persons insured, a political 
party for the civil interests of the people, a university for 
the intellectual and moral advancement of its students and 
teachers, a church for the religious and moral welfare of 
men. But, as a society is necessarily directed by a compara- 
tively small body of persons, there is always danger that the 
governing body may make its own interests its paramount 
aim or may set up an imaginative and false ideal to which 
it seeks to subordinate the real interests of the individual 
members. 

To this general rule churches form no exception. As 
formulators of religious opinion and guides of moral life, or, 
more generally, as embodying men’s conceptions of their 
relations with the divine power of the world, they have 
played an important part in the history of culture. They 
have often represented law and order in relatively unorgan- 
ized forms of civil society (and, in such cases, have stood 
for a morality superior to that of the general community) ; 
they have formed a bond of union among men at times when 
purely intellectual and moral unifying forces were lacking; 
they have advanced art and literature by building and adorn- 
ing houses of worship and creating and endowing a leisure 
class; and, in their best form, they have to a greater or less 
extent represented the ideal life of moral purity in union 
with God. On the other hand, their peculiar organization 
has often engendered an ultra conservatism. Resting, as in 
the majority of cases they do, on what they hold to be divine 
authority, they are slower than other bodies to change their 
formulas. They are likely to retain for a long time what the 
world has outgrown,— moral and religious beliefs, and so 
much of scientific lore as may by accident have been asso- 
ciated with old religious standards. At any given moment 
they are thus in danger of trespassing on the right of free 
thought and of introducing intellectual and moral unclearness 
and insincerity into life. There is, further, always a ten- 
dency to concentrate power in the hands of the leaders and 
to remove the latter from the control of the masses. 

It remains true that a church, as representing to a greater 
or less extent the moral and religious forces of the com- 
munity, wields a great social power. It cannot, indeed, by 
the mere exercise of authority create spiritual religion. 
Faith is wholly of personal experience, and ceases to exist 
when it rests on mere authority. But a church may foster 
the spiritual life of the world. If it so act as to cherish and 
develop the individual conscience and quicken the sense of 
the presence of God in the soul and in the world, it may 
hope to hasten the advent of a real religious unity founded 
on the independent convictions of men. If, on the other 
hand, it substitute external authority for the authority of 
conscience, it will in so far retard this happy consummation. 
This last is the danger which the discourses of Leo XIII. 
lead me to fear for the Church of which he is the exponent. 


All beginnings are important and significant; but the true 
eras are not in the calendar, but in the heart. The new 
year’s beginning is the hour of inward choice.— Se/ecfed. 
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In the Cathedral. 


The city’s burning heart beats far outside 
This dim cathedral, where the mystic air 
Vibrates with voices of impassioned prayer 
from generations that have lived and died. 
Calm saints, despairing sinners, here have cried 
To Heaven for mercy; myriad lives laid bare 
Their secret places, yielding to Christ’s care 
The burden, where his sacraments abide. 

Soft from the jewelled windows falls the light, 
Touching the incense-laden atmosphere 

To glory; while a deep antiphony 

Rolls from the organ to the arches’ height. 

To soul and sense a Presence liveth here, 
Instinct with power of immortality. 


— Katharine Coolidge. 


Reminiscences of the Kipling Family. 


BY MARY BENSON. 


In the days when cock-fighting was an ac- 
knowledged sport in the rural districts of 
England, the Methodists of a certain little 
hamlet named Lythe, near Whitby, were re- 
peatedly annoyed by a band of youths and 
men who evidently took a delight in throw- 
ing stones, shouting, and otherwise disturbing 
the peace of the worshippers in the little 
chapel. After being warned, coaxed, and en- 
treated to desist by one of the members, the 
roughs, to their astonishment, were sum- 
moned to appear before a magistrate. But, 
as the magistrate was known to have scant re- 
spect for the Methodists, they expected to 
escape with a mild reproof, and urged as a 
plea that on a certain occasion when windows 
were broken it was only a prayer-meeting. 
‘*So much worse than a preaching,’’ said the 
magistrate; and, after administering a fine, 
he added a reproof into the bargain. 

The member who was instrumental in 
bringing these disturbers of the peace to jus- 
tice was John Kipling, the great-grandfather 
of the novelist. Of a sunny temperament, 
by some of the Methodists his light-hearted 
manner was considered scarcely compatible 
with his religious profession. ‘‘John Kip- 
ling was a good, upright man, but sadly too 
fond of a joke,’’ said one sober-minded 
Whitby woman. But beneath the light ex. 
terior there ran a vein of steel, which those 
who perpetrated an injustice discovered to 
their cost. 

Of his marriage with Ann Hansell, two 
sons and four daughters were born, almost all 
at Edston, near Pickering. 

Joseph, the eldest son, was born at Lythe 
in 1805, was ever of studious habits and a 
thoughtful disposition. Encouraged by a 
devout mother, he early decided to enter the 
Methodist ministry, and in 1851 left home 
for his first circuit. A few years afterward 
he married Frances, daughter of William 
Lockwood, an architect of Skelton in York- 
shire, and grand-daughter of Peter Merry, the 
steward of Lord Mulgrave, who appears in 
Wilkie’s picture of ‘‘The Rent Day.’’ Never 
was couple more fitly mated. To the dreamy 
disposition of the student was joined that of 
a woman of shrewd common sense and prac- 
ical ability. The Methodist ministry of 
those days was not what it is to-day. In- 
stances too numerous to relate might be given 
of the makeshifts to which the mistress of 
the manse (then merely a cottage) was put in 
order to make ends meet. Fortunately, Mrs. 
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Kipling was amply dowered with household 
linen, spun by her own deft fingers; and, 
when we hear of her rolling up the circuit 
carpets to save the circuit funds, we are 
not surprised that she was popular with the 
stewards. 

Unfortunately, books and papers were among 
the many things lacking in the Kipling 
home; and Mrs. Kipling realized that when 
in society her husband was never proof 
against the allurements of a friendly book or 
paper. Asa result, he was lost to his sur- 
roundings for the time being. On one occa- 
sion the minister and his wife were dining at 
the house of a wealthy member of the congre- 
gation; and, when the ladies entered the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Kipling espied the 
Times ona table close at hand. Conscious 
of her husband’s little weakness, she whipped 
it off the table, and, putting it upon the 
cushion of a chair, adroitly sat down upon 
it. A few minutes later the host and Mr. 
Kipling entered the room; and, as both took 
a warm interest in politics, they were soon 
engrossed in the merits of a certain measure 
then before the House. 

““Have you read 
ling?’’ 

“Not yet, but I intend to read it,’’ was 
the quick response. 

‘*Where is the Zimes, my dear? I left it 
on the table a few minutes ago,’’ said the 
host, turning to his wife. 

And, to the delight of the company, Mrs. 
Kipling was obliged to rise and confess the 
theft. 

But, if at times Mr. Kipling was inclined 
to fits of absent-mindedness, when roused, his 
conversation was a fund of information. A 
deep thinker and subtle reasoner, he always 
waited until the conclusion of an argument 
before giving an opinion. Many a country 
lad could testify to the power of the reserved 
student, who, with forceful reasoning and 
stirring argument, showed him that he had a 
soul above the clods of his native soil. 
Only last year a man, well-stricken in years, 
said: ‘‘I owed all that I knew of God and 
goodness as a lad to Rev. Joseph Kipling. 
When in a country village, inclined to be 
wild and reckless, he took me by the hand, 
and, after instilling into my mind a love for 
music, weaned me from my old associates 
and turned me to higher things. ’’ 

This love of music was one of the delights 
of Mr. Kipling’s life. Possessing a voice 
of rare sweetness, one of the first inquiries 
he made in his new circuits concerned the 
choir. He had boundless faith in the efficacy 
of song as an aid to worship, and would 
spend hours in copying music, then an expen- 
sive luxury, for the use of the young folk of 
his congregation, Even greater than this 
love of music was his devotion to nature. 
Everything that pertained to the country was 
sacred in his eyes. The garden was his 
hobby, and many little instances of his skill 
as a horticulturist are remembered by those 
who knew him. It was said that scarcely a 
leaf fell unnoticed by his eyes. Certainly, 
he watched the plants grow with an ever-in- 
creasing interest. ; 

One day, as his children were playing in 
the garden, they broke off a tiny branch from 
a cherry-tree; and, taking an old servant into 


’s speech, Mr. Kip- 
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their confidence (who lived in the family for 
seventeen years), the good woman suggested 
a plan by which the accident should be unde- 
tected by her master. ~ 

That evening several anxious faces peered 
through the window as the minister took his 
accustomed stroll; and a sigh of relief broke 
from as many hearts as he passed the cherry 
tree with eyes on the ground, evidently 
buried in thought. 

Their rejoicing was premature. 

‘*Tt was scarcely necessary to throw the 
branch over the wall and daub the gash in the 
tree with mud, children,’’ he said quietly, 
as he turned his keen, piercing eyes upon the 
group. 

‘‘How did you know, father? We were 
very careful,’’ ventured one courageous juve- 
nile. 


‘*Not quite careful enough. If you look 


at the wall, a few yards from the cherry-tree, . 


you will see that a little piece of moss has 
been dislodged. That bit of moss bears 
silent eyidence.’’ 

And, making this incident the subject of a 
lesson, he sought to teach the children the 
value of little things. 

Mr. Kipling’s ministrations were chiefly 
confined to rural districts, to which his train- 
ing and habits made him eminently adapted. 
We hear of long, dreary rides over snow-clad 
moorlands, of biting winds and driving sleet ; 
and once we are told of a warm reception, in 
the form of a volley of firearms, at the end 
of a tedious journey. In the darkness the 
host took the minister for a burglar. 

Though this, and kindred experiences, 
might be necessary for the maturing of char- 
acter, they were somewhat trying to the con- 
stitution; and, never very robust, early in 
middle life Mr. Kipling began to show signs 
of failing health. A severe fainting fit in 
the vestry of a little chapel where he had 
been conducting a service was one of the first 
symptoms of illness. In his own inimitable 
way he afterward described the situation. 

The two stewards, brothers B. and C., were 
calmly sitting at his side. 

‘*Ves, he has gone to his reward, Brother 
B. ”? 

‘*The Lord’s will be done, Brother C.’ 

And, without an effort to restore him, the 
brethren bewailed his decease. 

In spite of growing weakness, Mr. Kipling 
stuck bravely to his post. Up to a fortnight 
of his death, when he preached his last ser- 
mon at a little village named Malbam, in the 
Skipton circuit, he declared that, if only the 
body were as clear as the brain, he never felt 
fitter to preach in his life. 

But his work on earth was done. After a 
period of acute suffering he died at Skipton, 
leaving a widow and six children. The text 
of his last sermon, preached on the day of 
the prince consort’s funeral, was significant: 
‘“We spend our years as a tale that is told.’’ 
And, as a tale that is told, but not forgotten, 
his life still lingers in the memory of those 
who, truly knowing him, could not fail to 
love him. 

And what of the one who for many long 
years realized in its bitter intensity the loss 
of the vanished hand? Strong, saintly old 
woman, she, too, has gone; and the green 
grass waves over her resting-place. ~-Ah, 
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what a crowd of memories her name recalls! 
The years roll back, and again with childish, 
prying eyes we peer into the chamber where 
with folded hands and upturned brow she 
prays to the God she loves. How like a 
chaste cameo her face appears against the 
shadows thrown upon the counterpane! How 
full of strength. that mouth, how clear and 
keen that heavenward eye! 

_ **God’s will be done,’’ we hear her whis- 
per; and, like guilty things, we creep away, 
and await her coming in the room below. 


_Then we croodle on a hassock at her feet, 


and watch the firelight catch her knitting- 
pins, or, glancing upward, note the expres- 
sion of her face as she cons the sacred page. 
Hands and head both are busy; and heart is 
busy, too. At last the darkness falls. The 
printed words grow indistinct. She turns her 


‘eyes toward the fire, and maybe sees visions 


of the past. We know not. There is silence 
save for the click of the knitting-pins. 

‘*What are you knitting, Mrs. Kipling?’’ 
we ask, as we toy with the ball at her feet. 
Her face grows tender, we know, though we 
cannot see it; and, somehow, a feeling that we 
are left out in the cold comes over us. We 
coax her for a story. And what stories she 
can telll—of phantom coaches, of ghostly 
ladies in green silk and pearls, of nymphs 
and spirits, and Old World saints. 

At last the voice ceases; and though, like 
Oliver Twist, we are longing for more, we 
dare not ask it. Her word is law. With 
lamp in hand, we climb the silent staircase, 
past the curtained book-case that flanks the 
door of her room, into the little chamber that 
for a short time we call our own. Then with 
asigh of relief we creep between the cool 
white sheets, and— 

A tap is heard on the wall, and a clear, 
brisk voice rings out, ‘‘Get up this minute: 
it is well-night eight o’clock.’’ 

Ah! but her well-nigh eight means barely 
half-past six; and, with a yawn and a sigh, 
we turn upon the pillow, and prepare for 


another snooze. 


Another tap on the wall. This time with 
a peremptory sound. 

**Open the bedroom door, and let me know 
you have risen.’’ Shivering and not over- 
amiable, we stumble across the carpet and 


tattle the knob of the door. Then there is 


silence. And in that silence we awake from 
our day dream. We have been living in the 
past. 


No power on earth could keep Mrs. Kip- 
ling in bed when the hands of the clock had 
passed the hour of six. ‘‘Ah, yes! you for- 
get,’’ says one who knew her: ‘‘toward the 
end of her Jife she was cajoled into taking a 
little more rest on a Saturday moming.’’ 
But she made up for it on the Sabbath, 

That was her festal day. Up with the 
lark, she was early poring over the Book of 
books. Not a minute of that precious day 
must be wasted. It was God’s time, and as 


‘such it must be treasured as a miser hoards 


his gold. And how she shook her head over 
the unsatisfactory folk who, bearing the name 
of Christian, contented themselves with half 
a day’s worship! If a man was found to be 
a ‘‘Sunday-morning Christian,’’ she weighed 
him in the balances and found him wanting. 
Old-fashioned? Yes, she was old-fashioned: 


‘of an hour and a half. 
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she belonged to Puritan days, but she lived 
nearer to the gates of heaven than we shall 
ever be. Stern, self-reliant, with an utter 
abhorrence of everything mean and low, Mrs. 
Kipling would not coat a disagreeable truth 
in sugar to suit the tooth of a hypocrite. 
Willingly would she have gone to the stake 
to uphold a principle, and as willingly would 
she have denounced an evil. And yet she 
was soft and tender, with a heart brimful of 
charity. 

Sometimes, as we heard her crooning one 
of Wesley’s hymns, we looked at her curi- 
ously. We did not understand the mystic 
light that illumined the face and shone from 
the sunken eye. We knew not that it was 
the dawning of the morning of another world 
in her soul. And, as she drew nearer to the 
borderland, we were loath to stand aside and 
let her pass. But the end came at last, 
Stricken to the earth, her faculties of thought 
and speech were impaired. Was that dying? 
Then ‘‘let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like hers.’’ 

Still, she did not preach. Now and again 
a verse of a favorite Psalm or. a stanza of 
Pope broke from her lips, and her face was 
bright as that of a child on a holiday. One 
of the nurses bent over her with a nauseous 
draught; and, raising her eyes with the old 
comical twinkle, she laughed, ‘‘Barkis is 
willin’!’’ 

But, though the intellect was clear, the 
strength decayed. The cold, relentless grip of 
death was fastened upon her. 

‘*Whose hand am I holding?’’ asked the 
doctor, as he took the wan, benumbed fingers 
in his palm. 

‘¢The hand of youth and beauty,’’ she re- 
plied, unconscious of his touch; and a gleam 
of admiration came into the misty eyes that 
looked from the pillow. 

The words were pathetic, and the watchers 
turned away. But we, who had known her, 
felt that she spoke truth. Thus with silent 
tongues and reverent eyes we watched the 
end draw near. 

‘‘TIs there anything you wish to give to 
M. ?’’ asked a voice at the bedside, mention- 
ing the name of one who had lived for years 
in the household. ‘‘The love of a grateful 
heart,’’ she whispered. Then like a tired 
child she fell asleep. And the morning 
broke in heaven. 


A Story about Lincoln. 


The following incident occurred at one of 
the joint meetings between Stephen A. Doug- 
las and Mr. Lincoln, during the memorable 
senatorial campaign of 1859. 

Douglas opened the debate with a speech 
He seemed to be in- 
spired by the occasion. His argument and 
oratory were convincing and overpowering. 

As point after point was made, amid the 
applause of his friends and admirers, they 
grew more and more confident and elated; 
while Lincoln’s friends were correspondingly 
discouraged and depressed. So eloquent and 
convincing was his address that Prof. Smith 
leaned over, and whispered to his friend and 
colleague, Prof. Bateman: ‘‘Bateman, we are 
licked this time. Lincoln can never answer 
this address, The crowd is so carried away 
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with Doulgas that it will be impossible for 
Lincoln to get a hearing.’’ ‘‘ Wait and see, ’’ 
was the reply of Bateman. 

During the delivery of his opponent’s ad- 
dress, Mr. Lincoln sat with legs crossed, 
head bowed, eyes partially closed, and coun- 
tenance as expressionless as parchment. When 
Douglas had concluded his address and taken 
his seat, Mr. Lincoln remained seated, allow- 
ing the friends of Douglas to cheer and shout 
to their heart's content. . 

He then arose, and walked slowly and de- 
liberately to the front of the platform, raised 
himself to his full height, and looked over 
his audience for a litle without uttering a 
syllable. He then began to unbutton and 
slowly remove a long linen duster, which 
covered a conventional suit of black. After 
folding ‘it with great care and deliberation, 
he handed it to some one just back of him, 
and said, in his clear, penetrating voice, that 
reached every ear in his now quiet and expec- 
tant audience, ‘‘ Young man, hold that while 
I stone Stephen. ’’ 

The effect was electrical, and all that Mr. 
Lincoln’s friends could have desired. Doug- 
las’s eloquence was forgotten. The audience 
was quick to catch the force and point of this 
play on words. They laughed and cheered, 
and were at once placed in that receptive 
attitude that was necessary for Mr. Lincoln’s 
successful rejoinder. —Se/ected. 


Literature. 


Mis. Howe’s Reminiscences.” 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has fair right to 
take for granted that whatever she feels free 
to tell about herself will be received with 
a generous welcome from a wide public. 
Without giving us a full autobiography, she 
has supplied in this volume much of the ma- 
terial from which the story of her life might 
be told; and she has done this with charming 
directness and simplicity. Beginning with 
pictures of her early years in New York, her 
native city, she passes to her marriage with 
Dr. Howe, their experiences in Boston, her 
visits to Europe, the way in which she was 
drawn into social movements: and public ac- 
tivities, and especially her part in promoting 
the modern combinations of women for en- 
larged freedom and service. Her original 
bent toward literature, joined with a rare 
capacity for study, and enriched by intimate 
relations with many of the best minds of the 
century, made inevitable a considerable pro- 
ductivity as an author; and her thorough mu- 
sical training made it equally inevitable that 
thought and feeling should flow into rhythmic 
mould. 

Mrs. Howe delights to describe herself asa 
student; yet hers is eminently an ‘‘associate 
mind,’’ and it would not be easy to say that 
the love of learning has really dominated her 
fondness for society or her zeal as a moral 
crusader. She evidently loves the world in 
which she has found herself, and has had 
ample reason to believe herself loved and 
honored in turn. But all these experiences 
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York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 465. $2.50. 
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rest on a background of womanly domestic- 
ity; and no social triumph makes her less 
proud to have been the wife of ‘‘the fore- 
most philanthropist of the age’’ and the 
mother of children to whom genius comes as 
a natural inheritance. 

On the thread of personal narrative which 
runs through the volume are strung, like 
many-colored beads, Mrs. Howe’s recollec- 
tions and impressions of the extraordinary 
number of notable persons and events whose 
lines have run parallel to her own life-path 
during three-fourths of the present century. 
One is glad to gather up a body of sober in- 
formation and sprightly gossip which reflects 
the form and pressure of a remarkable time. 
Taken along with the portraitures just 
drawn by Dr. Hale and Col. Higginson, 
these sketches may help a new generation to 
form more vivid notions of the men and 
women who have been making the social, in- 
tellectual, and moral history of a period 
which is rapidly giving place to very differ- 
ent phases of national life. 

Here is a repertory of character-sketches 
and of instructive and spicy anecdotes. 
Agassiz, Andrew, T. G. Appleton, Beecher, 
J. F. Clarke, Arthur Hugh Clough, Emer- 


son, Margaret Fuller, Garrison, Hedge, 
Holmes, the Longfellows, Mann, Parker, 
Phillips, Sumner,—Mrs. Howe has known 


them all; she has rich things to tell of each; 
of several she has drawn characterizations of 
lasting value. But, like other workers in 
color, she has a style of her own, and is self- 
revealed when most occupied with her model. 
What witty Frenchman was he who said, 
“Let us confess that we speak of ourselves 
every time that we have not sufficient deci- 
sion of character to hold our peace’’! The 
notes of the Transcendental movement and 
the Radical Club add little to what has been 
often told, but they were necessary to this 
record, and they give the witness of another 
mind. 

Behind whatever gauzy veil of reserve, 
Mrs. Howe seems to treat frankly of herself 
as of a third person; and one notes a healthy, 
happy freedom of self-criticism, as if the 
memory of mistakes and follies had lost its 
sting, or as if she could join in the laugh 
when it went against her. The book is suf- 
fused with quiet humor; and that quality 
has doubtless been to the author a life-pre- 
server and a fountain of perpetual youth. 

We have here also a story of personal re- 
ligious development, which many will follow 
with loving interest. Without ever breaking 
wholly away from the anchorage of Chris- 
tian traditions, Mrs. Howe intimates rather 
than reports her profound changes of faith 
and feeling as years of experience took her 
away from the austere theology in which she 
was trained. Many causes co-operated to 
widen the horizon,—notably, a growing 
knowledge of the world and its history, and 
the thoughts of its scholars and sages. The 
preaching of Parker was immensely stimulat- 
ing; that of Clarke was fertilizing; and later 
there awoke the desire to be a preacher her- 
self, for which she has felt no need to take 
““orders.’’ Then there has been the ever- 
growing necessity to find a spiritual root for 
all human principles and interests,—for the 
love of liberty, the enfranchisement of 
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woman, the relation of art and literature to 
life, and the true solution of all social prob- 
lems. After all questionings, she sees Christ 
still far in advance, the leader of progress for 
the world and the soul. 


BUDDHISM AND ITS CHRISTIAN CRITICS. 
By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. 

THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. By Dr. Paul 
Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Company. 

The Open Court Publishing Company pre- 
sents the third edition of Dr. Carus’s Relig- 
ion of Science, now well known, in company 
with his latest volume. These form the first 
and thirty-sixth numbers of ‘‘The Religion 
of Science Library.’’ In the later work Dr. 
Carus offers a lengthy and verbose comparison 
of Buddhism with Christianity, not always 
to the credit of the latter. The book is a 
sincere attempt to show there is a great deal 
in the faith of Sakyamuni that Christian be- 
lievers may well consider. It is a contribu- 
tion to the study of Comparative Religions, 
in which the learned author (for Dr. Carus 
is always that) concludes that in the Buddh- 
istic teachings are shadowed forth the religion 
of science and psychology, which in time will 
supplant the religions founded upon the as- 
sumptions of belief. The reconciliation of 
the racial temperaments upon which such a 
result would depend is not considered. For 
the reader who is sufficiently devoted to mas- 
ter the long sentences and colorless style, the 
book will yield much information as well as 
a clearer insight into the relations between 
two great world-religions. 


EcHoEs OF GREEK IpyLs. By Lloyd 
Mifflin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$1.25.—Mr. Mifflin gives us in this volume 
some unusually beautiful versions of poems 
from the Greek idyllists,—Bion, Moschus, 
and Bacchylides,—put into sonnet form, 
Fortunately, he has made no attempt to fol- 
low the Greek literally, contenting himself 
with reproducing the spirit. For instance, 
the twenty-five lines which Moschus took to 
describe the basket of Europa are condensed 
into four, not to their disadvantage, in Eng- 


lish. The longer idyls make up sonnet se- 
quences. As an example of Mr. Mifflin’s 
felicity, we quote Bion’s ‘‘The Tutor of 
Love’? : — 


Once Cypris, leading Eros, said to me, 

“*Kind Shepherd, take this boy I bring to 
you, — 

Teach him to sing as sweetly as you do.”’ 

Straightway I showed him all my minstrelsy ; 

Played on the flutes, and took him on my knee; 
How Hermes made the lyre, I told him, too, 
And how Apollo, god of music, drew 

From golden chords goldener melody. 

Yes, all these things to Love I calmly taught; 
But he, not heeding, sang of man’s desire, — 
Of mortal’s love, and of his mother’s smiles. 

Lo, I became the scholar; and I caught 
The soul of all his songs, and all their fire, 
Forgot my teachings as I learned his wiles. 


THE SURFACE OF THINGS. Charles Wald- 
stein. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co,— 
There is a presumption against a method 
which requires so much explanation and 
apology as make up a preface ten pages 
long and an introduction of twenty-three 
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ECHOES OF GREEK IDYLS 


By Lioyp MIFFLIN, author of “The Slopes 
of Helicon,” and “At the Gates of Song.” 
12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Joel Benton, writing of recent books of 
verse in the New York Zimes, says of Mr. Mif- 
flin’s volume : — 

“Tt is a mental relief to find among other 
wearers of, or aspirants for, the Parnassian 
laurel a writer to whom force and strength are 
not one with coarseness and rough phrasing,— 
a warm lover of the beauty of Keats and of 
classic art in verse. Mr. Lloyd Mifflin, in his 
poems passed over to us from the Greek of 
Bion, Moschus, and Bacchylides, is of the type 
noted; and he brings here the same smooth 
and polished style that arrested critical atten- 
tion in his volumes ‘At the Gates of Song’ and 
on ‘The Slopes of Helicon.’ The sonnet’s 
‘scanty plot’ seems so native to this author that ° 
his execution in it hides the effort and artifice 
which are sometimes visible in the frequent 
‘round up’ and balancing by well-known writers 
of its fourteen lines. How well, for instance, 
the following poem from Moschus—no better 
done than many others in this volume—is made 
to express its thought, and to cap it with worthy 
climax : — 

“LOVE, THE ABSCONDER. 

“Cupid, the rogue !—my darling ranaway,— 

Oh, who hath seen him where the cross- 

roads meet ? 

His skin all blushing, and how honey-sweet 

His wily voice, I, Cypris, may not say! 
More than a kiss from me shall be thy pay 

If thou return him; but, oh, be discreet, 

For on that saucy brow is writ deceit, 

And both his tongue and tiny hands betray ! 
If thou shouldst see him, bind, and hither bring 

The rosy scamp; but do not his desire,— 

Let not his lips to thine an instant cling! 
And should he tempt with gift of arrows dire, 

Or gilded bow, refuse each treacherous thing, 

For all his armature is dipped in fire!” 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thorongaly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come, If one wished simply to lett ee his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Itisa healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.— The New World, 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street. = - = Boston. 


= 
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pages. It would have been better to let the 
three stories go on their face value. What 
they aim at is conversational discussion under 
the form of a story. But the conversation 
tends to dialogue, and the dialogue to mono- 
logue. This is a deliberate matter. Mr. 
Waldstein assures us that people do not talk 
in single sentences. Happily, not many talk 
in such long disquisitions as we have here. 
But there is a good deal in Mr. Waldstein’s 
idea that the surface of things is deep, that 
our social manners involve profound ethical 
principles; and his stories are apt and strik- 
ing illustrations of his principle. 


Tue Two Lecacizs. By Georgina Lowell 
Putnam. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00.—The story of two little boys, one a 
cripple, the other taking the place of mother, 
father, and friend, living together in poverty, 
but in happy companionship until the death 
of the younger, —that is what Georgina Lowell 
Putnam, niece of James Russell Lowell, has 
told simply, but with inherent pathos, in the 
less than one hundred pages of this little 
book. It is quite likely that the story has a 
One can hardly understand, 
however, why, if the case of the two brothers 
were known far and wide, as the author says 
it was, the little one should have been left in 
such unrelieved loneliness day after day. It 
is to be hoped that the plans of ‘‘merchant 
princes’’ are not always so ineffective. 


LitTLE FoLKs AT BrooxsipE. By Mrs. 
D. P. Sanford. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.25.—These stories about the quiet, 
every-day doings of a family of little children 
are intended for the youngest readers; and 
all words of more than one syllable are 
divided by hyphens for their convenience, — 
an arrangement of doubtful advantage, and 
one that certainly annoys children somewhat 
older. The stories are all bright and cheer- 
ful, and might be used for supplementary 
reading in the lowest grades of school. 


Miscellaneous. 


The contents of the Magazine of Art for 
January include: ‘‘The New Gustave Moreau 
Gallery,’’ by Henri Frantz; ‘‘The House 
in the Country,’’ by Halsey Ricardo; ‘‘Two 
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can novel. Orders came in at the rate of 
twelve thousand a day during the holiday 
rush, and reports from the stores in Chicago 
and St. Louis showed that there was not a 
copy left on sale in either city the day after 
Christmas. 


‘The First Stage of the Boer War’’ (the 
first of the articles on the war to appear in 
Scribner's Magazine) will be published in the 
February number. It is by H. J. Whigham, 
who made his reputation as a correspondent 
in the recent war with Spain (before which 
he was well known as the golf champion of 
America). Mr. Whigham is following the 
column which is marching to the relief of 
Kimberley. His photographs along the route 
are very interesting, and will add much to his 
graphic narrative of the campaign. 


Books Received. 


To Pusuisners.— A books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price,if known. Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


_ From the Living Age Company, Boston. 
The Living Age. Bound Volume. October, November, 
December, 1 
_ From the of niversalist Publishing House, Boston. 
Universalism in the First Five Hundred Years of the 
Christian Church. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
True Motherhood. By James C. Fernald. 60 cents. 
From G. P, Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Thoughts for the Times. By Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn. 
30 cents. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A. Arranged and edited 
by Evelyn Abbott, LL.D., and Lewis Campbell, LL.D. 


5.00. 
Lewis Carroll. By Isa Bowman. $1.00, 
From Leeds & Biddle Company, Philadelphia. 
eae The Soul of Japan. By Inazo Nitobé, Ph.D. 
1.00, 
_ , From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
The Divine Pedigree of Man. By Thomson fas Hudson, 
.D.— $1.50. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Remembrance. Duet for soprano andtenor. By Robert 
Schumann. 

Far from_my Heavenly Home. 
By Berthold ours. 

Fantastic March. For the piano. 
Manney. P 

At the Window. For the rae B 

Saviour of All. With violin or ’cello obligato. For high 
or low voice. By Bond Andrews, 

Gavotte in F. Forthe piano. By Bruno Oscar Klein. 

The Gate Immortal. Song for medium voice. By Suchet 
Champion. 

Eye hath not seen (from the “Holy City’’). Song for 
medium voice. By Alfred R, Gaul 

A Happy Day. For the piano. 
Manney. 


KROPOTKIN’S | 


Song for medium voice. 
By Charles Fonteyn 


Bruno Oscar Klein. 


By Charles Fonteyn 


Boys, Maurice and Edward Detmold,’’ by 
M. H. Spielmann; ‘‘The Queen’s Treasures 
of Art: Boulle Work at Buckingham Palace, ’’ 
by Frederic S. Robinson; ‘‘The English Pre- 
Raphaelites’’; ‘‘Our National Museums and 
Galleries: Recent Acquisitions’’ (three arti- 
cles) ; ‘‘The Art Movement’’ (two articles). 
The frontispiece is a mackerel in color. 
Gustave Moreau’s ‘‘Hesiod and the Muses’’ 
appears in a full-page photogravure. 


Literary Notes. 


'*'Ta Lettre d’Amour,’’ in the midwinter 
fiction number of the Saturday Evening Post, 
is one of the best love stories Richard Hard- 
ing Davis has written. The scene is laid in 
London; and the characters are an American 
girl, her mother, a young Harvard man, and 
a violinist of the Hungarian Orchestra. 


Three hundred and ten thousand copies of 
Richard Carvel have been sold in the six 
months since its publication, and the book is 
rapidly taking its place as a standard Ameri- 


Memoirs of a 
Revolutionist 


With Two Portraits. $2.00. 


Kropétkin’s story is a singularly rich, diver- 
sified, and romantic one; and it is attractively 
told. Nothing more interesting in its way has 
ever been written than the chapters relating his 
prison life and his dramatic escape. The book 
abounds in instructive pictures of Russian life 
and character, done with unconscious art. 
From every page shine the bright humanity, 
the sincere conviction, the simple earnestness, 
the sweet unselfishness of a character which we 
must admire.— 7%e Dial, Chicago. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


A Search for Truth. 


known. 
seems to have been amply sustained by testi- 
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THE WIDER VIEW. 
Collected and 
edited by JouHn Monror Dana. 
12mo, $1.50. 

“Mr. Dana’s purpose in presenting this vol- 


ume is to preach the religion of humanitarian- 
ism, and we think he has gone about it in a 


very effective way; for to his way of thinking 


he can bring the testimony of some of the 


ablest men and women the world has ever 
Mr. Dana’s view—the wider view— 


mony which ought to pass in any court of 
public opinion. Excellent taste has been exer- 
cised in the make-up of the volume, and Roches- 
ter ought to take due pride in the fact that one 
of her citizens has offered ‘the testimonies of 
many times and lands and religions to the uni- 
versal religion of divine sympathy and love 
toward man.’”— Rochester Herald. 


LIFE BEYOND DEATH. 


Being a review of the World’s: Beliefs 
on the Subject, a consideration of 
Present Conditions of Thought and 
Feeling, leading to the Question as 
to Whether it can be Demonstrated 
as a Fact. By Murnor J. Savace, 
D.D. Third Impression, 8vo, $1.50. 
No problem possesses more interest for men 

than that contained in the question asked cen- 

turies ago, “If a man die, shall he live again?” 

The orthodox Christian believes it to be the 

gift of God through the atoning sacrifice of 

Christ. Others seek a scientific demonstration. 

To the former class, Dr. Savage’s volume will 

not appeal; but to the latter group his book 

will be welcomed as a valuable contribution to 
the knowledge on this great question. 

The volume includes a consideration of the 
work of the Society for Psychical Research and 
also an appendix, giving some of the author’s 
own personal experiences in this line. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 AND 29 WEST 23D ST., = = NEW YORK, 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, DD. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Coasting. 


BY J. M. B. WRIGHT. 


Down the long, long hillside 
Merrily they go, 

Heeding not the breezes 
Though they wildly blow. 

Rings their happy laughter, 
Like a gentle tune: 

Little lads and lasses, 
Coasting ’neath the moon. 


Little lads and lasses, 
Frolic while you may ; 

Life, perchance, will bring you 
Many a weary day, 

And your hearts be wishing 
For the blissful boon 

Childhood often gave you, 
Coasting ’neath the moon. 


How the snowy pendants 
Gemmed the wayside trees, 
Like a row of diamonds 
Flashing in the breeze! 
Voices sometimes breaking 
Into lively tune : 
Oh, it is so jolly 
Coasting ‘neath the moon! 


For the Chréstian Register. 


Rachel’s Birthday. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


All the children in the neighborhood 
thought that Miss Priscilla Brewster was very 
strict in her notions; and, when they knew 
that her niece Rachel was coming to spend 
two whole months with her, they were divided 
between joy at her coming, wonder as to 
whether Miss Brewster would permit them to 
run in and out as they did at each other's 
houses, and a certain pity for Rachel herself. 
The little new-comer had no doubts or misgiv- 
ings. She was glad her mother could have 
the trip southward, which the doctor said 
would build up her strength again; and then 
she was a quiet, conscientious little girl, who 
took everything as it came and seldom 
bothered her head about what she couldn’t 
help. 

Aunt Priscilla was a very particular New 
England housekeeper, and believed that all 
little girls should be taught the care of a 
house. So Rachel was soon shown how to 
dip the delicate old-fashioned china plates 
daintily in the hot water and to dry them on 
the pink-bordered dish-towels and rearrange 
them carefully in the closet behind the big 
glass doors. She could dust the nodding 
mandarin in the parlor as deftly as Aunt 
Priscilla herself, and her slim fingers had 
never been known to drop a vase or a book. 
Aunt Priscilla was especially particular about 
her beds, which must be taken wholly to 
pieces every morning,—not merely turned 
back from the bottom, as is the custom with 
too many careless maids, unwilling to take 
a bit of trouble. 

‘*Remember,’’ she used to say to Rachel, 
‘the first thing is to be perfectly honest. I 
can’t abide nor forgive deception. But the 
next worse thing to lying is shiftlessness, 
which shows a proper lack of self-respect, a 
slovenly habit of mind, and a general untrust- 
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worthiness. If you do a thing at all, do it 
thoroughly.’’ 

And Rachel promised solemnly that she al- 
ways would, and added that she never once 
in all her life had made up even her doll’s 
bed without taking it all to pieces. © 

Rachel did not have housekeeping duties 
every day, and there was plenty of time for 
study and play. One day she ran eagerly to 
the house of her nearest and dearest friend, 
Rose Hathaway, glowing with the excitement 
of a new plan. 

‘*Tsn’t Aunt Priscilla an angel?’’ she began 
enthusiastically, shaking Rose by the shoul- 
ders in her excitement. ‘‘My birthday comes 
next week, and she is going to take us, you 
and me, Rose Hathaway, down to Boston; 
and we are going to the Art Museum in the 
morning and to the matinee in the afternoon, 
and we are going to have our luncheon at a 
restaurant and have ice-cream. ’’ 

The delight of Rose was fully equal to 
Rachel’s, and Rose resolved that never again 
would she say or even think a mean thing 
about Aunt Priscilla, 

The birthday came in the early spring va- 
cation, but it was the coldest week of all the 
winter. Frost gathered thickly on the panes 
of the bedrooms, and even Aunt Priscilla 
went to bed with a hot-water bottle rather 
than face the discomfort of cold sheets. On 
the day before the birthday the good lady rose 
early; and directly after breakfast she retired 
with a seamstress to the little sewing-room, 
just out of the dining-room, telling Rachel 
that she might help Hannah that morning by 
making the beds and dusting the parlor. ‘‘I 
have not even put my bed to air yet,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I hurried to get out of the cold, and 
you had better leave the windows open there 
only while you are at work in your own 
room. ”’ 

Rachel thought she would make the parler 
tidy first. Just as she was carefully removing 
the things from the table, Rose came ir, rosy 
and eager, wanting Rachel to come skating 
in the vacant lot. 

“*T cannot possibly go, Rose, until I have 
dusted the parlor and made the beds,’’ Ra- 
chel said hesitatingly, and longing to drop 
her duster at once. 

‘*Oh, I’ll make the beds for you, Ray 
dear,’’ said Rose, good-naturedly. ‘*I love 
to make beds, and I make my own every 
morning. There are only yours and Aunt 
Priscilla’s here, and at our house there are 
six, fancy.’’ $ 

So, almost before Ray could answer, Rose 
had darted upstairs. Rachel was a quick 
worker, but she had not finished the dusting 
before Rose reappeared. 

‘*Why, how quickly you did it, Rose,’’ 
Ray exclaimed. ‘‘Are you sure’’— But 
Rose interrupted: ‘‘Now you needn’t ask 
me, did I open the window and did I pull 
the beds to pieces and did I punch the pil- 
lows and did I make the sheets quite straight 
and smooth. I tell you I have done it all 
exactly right, and I can make a bed just as 
well as you can any day in the week.’’ 

Rachel knew that was quite true; and she 
laughed merrily at Rose’s emphasis, and, as 
soon as the dusting was finished, she ran up- 
stairs to get her skates and mittens. She 
glanced at the beds. They were certainly as 
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smooth as possible, and the fresh, cool air 
showed that the windows had been opened. 
So with a happy heart she hurried off, just 
stopping to speak with Aunt Priscilla on her 
way to the door. 

That night, after Rachel had gone to bed, 
Aunt Priscilla went to the bookcase for a 
book. Almost involuntarily she ran her 
finger over its polished surface. ‘‘Not a bit 
of dust on it,’’ she murmured. ‘‘I think 
Rachel is always to be trusted, even when she 
is as eager to go off as she was this morning. 
I hope she will have a happy birthday to- 
morrow.’’ 

Almost before the thought was fairly 
formed, her eye fell on the beautiful Japanese 
vase that always stood back in a safe corner 
behind the nodding mandarin. Was that a 
crack? Could she believe her eyes? She 
took the vase, and to her unspeakable horror 
found that it was not only cracked across, 
but that a great piece was broken out of the 
other side, and that the vase had been care- 
fully turned so as to conceal the fracture. 
More than that, inside the vase itself, tucked 
under a bit of white paper, she found the 
missing pieces. 

Poor Aunt Priscilla! She felt weak and 
trembling, and sank into a chair. To lose 
the vase was bad enough, but to have Rachel 
break something and take precautions to con- 
ceal it was infinitely worse. After a mo- 
ment of thought, she went up to Ray's room. 

‘*Did you dust the parlor yourself to-day, 
Ray, or did Rose help you?’’ 

‘“*Why, I dusted it myself, auntie. ’’ 

**And was everything all right 
there?’’” 

**Ves, everything, so far as I remember. 
Why?’’ 

‘“‘Nothing now, Rachel. Go to sleep 
quickly, for we have a busy day before us to- 
morrow.’’ Miss Brewster had decided that 
Ray’s innocent eyes could be trusted, and 
that she would think about it a bit further. 

But how did it happen? Curiously enough, 
no one had been in the room all day long ex- 
cept herself, since Ray left it in the morn- 
ing. So she finally went up to bed with the 
mystery unsolved, undressed, and went to bed 

But what was in her bed before her? 
Something cold and soft and smooth, some- 
thing that made her shudder and jump out of 
bed quicker than she stepped in. She turned 
back the clothes slowly, almost fearing that 
the uncanny something would jump, too, 
until she uncovered the water-bag she had 
placed there on the previous evening, no 
longer offering suggestions of comfort, but a 
thing to be avoided. She took it out sol- 
emnly, the full meaning of its appearance 
there flashing upon her. Her bed had not 
been properly made in the morning. The 
clothes had been smoothed back, in the very 
way that Ray had faithfully promised her 
she would never do. Somehow, she felt worse 
about this than about the vase, but the two 
belonged together; and the poor lady could 
see no escape from the conclusion that she 
had been deliberately deceived by Ray’s 
gentle words and honest eyes. 

The next morning Ray was up early, but 
not so early as Aunt Priscilla, who appeared 
at Ray’s door before the latter was wholly 
dressed, with no ‘‘Happy birthday’’ on her 
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lips, but with a frown such as Ray had never 
seen before. ‘‘You may stay in your room 
until I send for you, Rachel,’’ she said frig- 
idly. Rachel was overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment, which soon turned to grief and de- 
spair, as soon after her breakfast had been 
sent up on a tray she beheld from the window 
her aunt walk off in the direction of the sta- 
tion, without so much as a glance in her di- 
rection. Rose was to meet them at the cars. 
‘Surely, surely, they were not going off with- 
out her. But the slow morning hours gave 
way to afternoon before Hannah came to the 
door, with a face as amazed as Ray’s own, 
and said :— 

‘*The mistress told me you would have 
your luncheon in the dining-room, Miss 
Rachel. ’’ 

Rachel went down, but could eat nothing. 


. Her head began to ache with crying in her 


sorrow and disappointment, until finally she 
went upstairs to throw herself on the bed ina 
passion of homesickness for her mother. 

It was thus that Aunt Priscilla, returning 
about four o’clock, found her. She had 
sobbed herself to sleep; and, at the sight, 
Aunt Priscilla, already struggling with evi- 
dent emotion, broke down entirely. 

“You poor abused lamb,’’ she cried, wak- 
ing Ray, ‘‘Can you ever forgive me, child? 
Your day has been hard; but it was not so 
hard as mine, I’ll warrant.’’ And then the 
whole story came out,—how she had taken 
Rose into the cars without giving ber any ex- 
planation except that Ray had been bad and 
could not come; how they had faithfully 
tried to carry out the programme of a birth- 
day party without the birthday girl; how the 
luncheon had choked her, and how neither 
she nor Rose could think of anything to talk 
about; how they found the play not at all 
amusing, and how Rose whispered right in 
the middle of the first act, ‘‘Did Ray’s being 
bad have anything to do with the Japanese 
vase?’’ and how Miss Priscilla had immedi- 
ately marched her out of the theatre, greatly 
to the disgust of their neighbors, and insisted 
on a full explanation of everything. 

Poor, careless, light-hearted Rose had 
broken the vase while Ray was getting her 
skates. ‘‘I hit the Chinese mandarin against 
it just as I was putting him back after mak- 
ing his head waggle,’’ she said pitifully; 
**and I didn’t tell, because I was afraid it 
would spoil the holiday, and'I was going to 
tell sure to-morrow.’’ Miss Brewster asked 
her about the beds, too, starting Rose’s tears 
afresh ; and, altogether, they were a sorrow- 
ful pair as they came home without waiting 
for the end of the play. 

The rest is quickly told. Sweet little Ray 
forgave everybody, while Miss Brewster and 
Rose waited on her and petted her. Miss 
Brewster telephoned to the city for tickets 
for the next Saturday matinee, and sent the 
girls round in a hurry to invite all the neigh- 
borhood children to an impromptu party to 
celebrate the evening of the birthday. Rose 
couldn’t remain doleful long to save her life, 
and she said to Ray that evening :— 

‘*Vou see I feel just exactly as the people 
do who go to confession, have a good, hard 
penance, and get the whole business over 
with. I suffered and suffered untold agonies 


all the time we were in Boston together. It 
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was a horrid nightmare sort of feeling, when I 
was trying to make up my mind to tell; and 
Miss Priscilla looked so solemn I couldn’t. 
I tell you I suffered enough to pay for break- 
ing every single vase in the house; and now 
that it’s all over, and I still live, I’m ready to 
be good again and keep out of scrapes. But 
tell me, \Ray Brewster, wouldn’t you just 
love to have seen Miss Priscilla when she 
struck the cold water-bag in her bed? Hon- 


est, now, wouldn’t you?’’ And Rose’s 
cheeks dimpled mischievously. 
But Ray shook her head _ reprovingly, 


though her eyes danced, I must confess. 


Bennie’s Letter. 


Bennie was seated in front of his own little 
desk in the sitting-room when mamma came 
in there that Saturday morning. 

‘‘What are you doing, dear?’’ she asked. 

‘*Writing to Cousin Tom,’’ said the boy. 
‘‘T promised him that I would, you know, 
when he was here for the holidays. ’’ 

‘Yes, I remember; and I am glad that you 
are keeping your promise. Now write him 
a nice long letter.’’ 

And then mamma went out of the room, 
and left Bennie to himself. 

‘*A nice long letter,’?’ he thought. ‘‘I 
guess mamma doesn’t know how hard it is 
for a boy like me to write even a short letter. 
If I hadn’t promised, I wouldn’t do it,— 
that’s all. 

On the desk before him was a sheet of 
paper, and on the paper were these words :— 

Phil., Feb. 6, 1899. 

Dear Cousin Tom,—I thought I would write 

to you as I said I would. 


Here Bennie had come to a standstill. 
Not another word could he think of, though 
he was trying so hard that he had become 
very warm over it. His cheeks were like red 
roses, and his hair so damp with perspiration 
that it curled in little rings about his fore- 
head. He dipped his pen in the ink again 
and again, and started to write, but only to 
pause as before. Presently his face bright- 
ened. 

“*T know,’’ he said. ‘‘I will tell him 
about our school. It ain’t like Sunday- 
school picnics and sociables, but it’s some- 
thing to write about.’’ 

Commencing on a new line, he wrote :— 

I will tell you about our school. It is a 
nice bilding, but I don’t like to go there 
much becos the sums are hard, and they have 
big words in the reading. And I don’t always 
know them. If I would be let, I would stay 
home from school all the time. I think it 
would be nice if they had no school for boys. 
Don’t you? ‘ 

Bennie had come now to the end of the 
second page; for his writing was large, and 
was spread out a great deal. 

**T ought to fill up the whole sheet, I 
s’pose,’’ he said to himself, as he paused 
again to take breath and think of something 
else. Just then papa came into the room, and 
he had the minister with him. 

Of course, the letter would have to wait. 
Bennie never could write without saying the 
words out loud; and he could not do that be- 
fore the minister, so he sat still and listened 
to what was said. 
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After a while papa asked, 

‘Did John Long get work?’’ 

‘*Oh, nol’? the minister said; and he 
looked very sorry about it. ‘‘He needs it so 
much, poor man, too! You see, the trouble 
is he doesn’t know much of anything;. and 
he’s not wanted anywhere. When he was a 
boy, he wouldn’t go to school half the time; 
and, of course, now he isn’t fit to take any 
kind of a decent position. And his family 
must suffer on account of it. It seems so 
hopeless to try to help him, Why, he can’t 
even write a letter without making about 
twenty mistakes!’’ 

And then the minister had to go. Just as 
he was starting out, he laid his hand on Ben- 
nie’s curly head, and asked, — 

‘*What are you looking so serious for, little 
man?’’ 

The serious little man did not answer, for 
he hardly knew what to say. However, he 
knew what to write now; and, as soon as he 
was alone again, he finished his letter. And 
this is what he added :— 

PS.—I have changed my mind about 
school. I think it is a good thing. It helps 
you to know sumthing when you get big. 
And keeps you from getting out of work. 
And then you don’t worry folks, And you 
take good care of your famly. Sumtimes 
sums come right too when you try hard. And 
you can read the big words if you make up 
your mind to, Spelling ain’t ezy, but I mean 
to study it more so I don’t get it wrong when 
Iama man. I ain’t sure of all the spelling 
in this letter. Xcuse mistakes. I hope the 
next will not have so menny. 


Your loving cousin, 
BENNIE ANDERSON. 


—Sunday School Times. 


Squirrels in a City. 


In the Plaza, opposite the cathedral of 
Oaxaca, Mexico, are some fine pecan-trees 
which are harbor for a number of squirrels. 
There are also pleasant seats for the footsore 
and weary as well as for the sight-seeing 
lounger. If you are not eaters of squirrel 
pie, and do not use .‘‘squirrel rifles,’’ or 
grudge the squirrel a trifle of bark for archi- 
tectural purposes, it is a delightful experience 
to have these fearless little Oaxaca citizens 
perch upon your shoulder and rob you of nuts 
or other dainties. They are importunate 
little beggars, and do not take ‘‘no’’ for an 
answer, but head and shoulders they go for 
your inside pocket. They are the protected 
of all the city,—rich and poor alike, —and it 
would go hard with a stranger who presumed 
to molest them. —Spectator. 


Two small boys were having a talk about 
the weather one day in winter. One said, 
‘*Pretty cold, I tell youl’? The other re- 
plied: ‘‘I guess it is cold! We nearly had 
a lizard last night!’’—Z xchange. 
a manana ea 


Loss of Appetite. 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Restores and creates a good appetite, 
assists digestion, and gives vitality 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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She comes with nigh an hundred years of fate 
Cast o’er her shoulders, on her brow the star 
Of hope, but in her ears the sound of war, 

And in her eyes deep sorrow for man’s hate. 

She comes to cast down all that was too great, 
And lift up those that humble-hearted are ; 
For, lo! she holds commission from afar, 

She doth obey one only Potentate. 


Weary of blood and battle woe, she bears 
Within her hand the olive bough of peace, 
She points to One who brought the name from heaven 
Of Counsellor, and speaks to willing ears, 
Saying, his government must needs increase 
Till back to hell the fiends of war are driven. 
— H. IW. Rawnsley. 


The Oversight of Cities. 


The annual report of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Boston churches is a document of 
curious interest, and throws much light, 
direct and indirect, on the problems regard- 
ing the vital conditions of great cities. For 
Boston may be called a great city now, though 
it was only a town of sixty or seventy thou- 
sand people when the Benevolent Fraternity 
was established. 

Where there were fit occasions, I have, for 
my forty years of life, made fun of the name 
‘‘Benevolent Fraternity,’’ as a good illustra- 
tion of the Unitarian ‘‘hifalutin’’ of the 
time when it was formed. Both words were 
in four syllables: that seemed good. Both 
words were derived from the Latin: that was 
better. And the two did not express what all 
were driving at: that was best of all. Ina 
small way, this master-of-arts valedictory sort 
of language has set back a good deal the work 
of our church. In truth, the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity had much more than benevolence in 
mind; and the fact that it was a Fraternity 
had nothing to do with its object. 

Its object was and is to bring Christian 
love and life and faith and truth into the 
lives of men. It knew how to do this, and 
it meant to do this, without the restrictions 
of the formalism of the Church, as the tradi- 
tions of the centuries had established them. 
For Joseph Tuckerman, while he was a man 
of rare executive genius, was a man conse- 
crated from the hair of his head to the sole 
of his feet. Dwight Moody was not more 
determined than Joseph Tuckerman that the 
Holy Spirit should live in the lives of the 
men and women he met. On the other hand, 
Jonathan Phillips, Josiah Quincy, and Will- 
iam Tudor were not more skilful in their 
business than Joseph Tuckerman in providing 
ways and means for such victories. 

In the decorous habit of that little Boston 
the method of relieving the spiritual needs 
of each and all its people was that they 
should go to meeting twice a day on Sunday, 
should join in worship, and listen to the in- 
struction of Mr. Gannett or Dr. Beecher, Dr. 
Malcolm or Mr. Ballou, or Dr. Sharp or 
Denson Streeter. For three-fourths of them, 
all trained under the distinct home training 
of Puritan families, this system worked very 
well, as for the same sort of people it works 
very well now. But two things caught Dr. 
Tuckerman’s attention: first, that a quarter 
part of the people knew nothing or next to 
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nothing of this decorous system of Sunday 
ministrations; and, second, that this system 
trained a body of men to the ministry who 
did not know in the least how to meet this 
helter-skelter quarter part of the population, 
and who did not have the time to do so, if 
they did. Imagine Dr. Malcolm sitting up 
all night with a man in delirium tremens; or 
imagine Dr. Channing starting at nine o’clock 
in the morning, and going on board an India- 
man with a boy of fourteen, who has come in 
from the country because he wanted to he a 
sailor! The men to whom the organized 
churches confided the ministry of Christianity 
were willing enough to do such work; but 
simply they could not do it, and they knew 
they could not. 

Tuckerman came along. He saw the woik 
of this sort to be done. He knew he could 
do it, and he said he would; and he did. 
And, when he showed to all men that there 
was more of this work than he could do 
alone, he told the dozen Unitarian churches 
of Boston that they had better join together 
and start some other men who knew how to 
do it as well as he did. And they joined, 
as he told them to, and did this, as he told 
them to. Thus began the ‘‘ministry-at- 
large,’’ which was his admirable name. 

The practical distinction of a ‘‘ministry- 
at-large’’ in any city is that it maintains a 
body of men and women consecrated and de- 
termined, who are ready and willing to attend 
to the needs of anybody who comes along. 
To put it more simply, the ministry-at-large 
represents Jesus Christ in any community. 
In a way the minister of St. Botolph’s 
Church does this, or the president of the 
Tredaway Ice Company, or the matron of a 
dancing class. But these people have, or 
think they have, other duties. The ministers- 
at-large have no other duties. They are re- 
stricted only so far as the means intrusted to 
them, or the geographical limits in which 
they work, restrict them. The rector of St. 
Botolph’s may think conscientiously that his 
‘first duties’’ are the visiting ‘‘his flock, ’’ 
or the training his Sunday-school, or, in 
general, his ecclesiastical duties. They cer- 
tainly are. But the minister-at-large has for 
his flock every man, woman, and child in his 
district, Jew or Gentile, bond or free. 

And how is he to go-to work? He is to 
use any method he can. He may use the 
Bible, or he may use a bat and ball or a 
shower-bath. He may go on his knees to 
scrub the floor. He may wait on the gover- 
nor for the improvement of the Sunday laws. 

Rufus Ellis laid down the central rule for 
what is called ‘‘charity’’ in his golden axiom, 
‘*You do a man no good unless you are mak- 
ing him better.’’ This was Tuckerman’s 
rule, and is the rule of all true ministry-at- 
large. Overseers of the poor may have to 
limit themselves within the gift of so many 
codfish and so many white beans. An Asso- 
ciated Charity visitor is limited by the un- 
written rules that he must not offend any 
ecclesiastics. But a minister-at-large knows 
that he must make a man better. If he wants 
to save a drunkard, he must start him on sav- 
ing another. If people are dying of solitude, 
he must provide for them society. If the 
girls cannot earn their living, he must teach 
them to sew. If people are prejudiced 
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against religion, he must show them that 
religion is the law of life. If people are 
sad, he must give them the infinite cheer. 
That is to say that, while the main resource 
of the government, in its care for the poor, 
is money relief; while the teachers in the 
Schools are severely restricted by the super- 
sitions which confine them to intellectual 
methods, —the minister-at-large has the gos- 
pel methods and the gospel recourses. He 
knows he can loosen temptation, and he 
knows he can hold it back with God’s own 
power. He knows this, and he does it. 
Those sins which he remits are indeed re- 
mitted, and those sins which he retains are 
indeed retained. 

All this is illustrated in fifty ways in the 
annual report of which I have spoken. One 
cannot read it without expressing regret that 
the number of persons engaged in the min- 
istry-at-large has not grown with the growth 
of the city. When we had on it Tuckerman, 
Barnard, Waterston, and Gray,—four very 
competent men,—the population of Boston 
was about one hundred thousand. The pop- 
ulation of Boston is now five hundred thou- 
sand, not one-half of whom are to the manner 
born. The number of ministers-at-large 
ought to have increased more rapidly than the 
population. In fact, however, as this report 
shows, we have but eight men and women to 
attend to a ministry for which twice that 
number would be insufficient. 

EpWarp E. HALE. 


Bishop Lawrence and his Clergy. 


At the ceremonies attending the recent lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of St. Stephen’s~ 
Church, Cohasset, an address was made by 
Rev. Roswell Cole, pastor of a neighboring 
Unitarian society, and a sermon preached by 
him on the one hundredth and fiftieth anni- 
versary of that society was placed in the 
corner-stone. As this was presumed to have 
been done with the permission and sanction 
of Bishop Lawrence, Rev. W. B. Frisby, 
D.D., Rev. Edward Osborne, Rev. C. T. 
Whittemore, and twenty-three other ‘‘loyal 
sons of the church’’ addressed the following 
letter to the bishop, prefacing it with an ex- 
pression of their grief at learning of the 
incident, and that it was done with his per- 
mission :— 


We ask you, our reverend father in God, 
to listen to our distress, and to respect the 
feelings of those of your own people who 
cannot help regarding such an action on your 
part as passing all the bounds of charity and 
true liberality, and as amounting to a com- 
promise of faith by our proper representative, 
a recognition of Unitarian denials, and an 
insult to God, the Father, and to his eternal 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 

There is, sir, in your diocese, a strong, 
earnest, devotional feeling for Christ. Let 
it be called sentiment or love or the Chris- 
tian consciousness, or by any other name, it 
was planted by the Holy Ghost, it is nour- 
ished by the Church and her sacraments, it 
is deepened and strengthened by the many 
personal spiritual experiences of human life. 
This devotional spirit you have grievously 
offended. We heartily wish the sad occur- 
rence had never taken place. We still hope 
you have some good reason to justify it. 
But the act was a public act. It was pub- 
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lished in the daily papers. And now we ask 
you, as our bishop and father in God, to 
give us some public assurance, in such way 
as you deem best, that you sympathize more 
with the loyalty of our devotion than with 
the liberality of those who have not our faith 
to defend, and that you believe the Unitarian 
conceptions of God and of Christ to be false 
and inconsistent with the faith you represent; 
and, if we may be so bold, we ask you, what- 
ever your own opinion may be, to respect this 
devotion, and not trample it under your feet. 
Very faithfully, 
Your Sons IN THE CHURCH. 


_The reply was as follows :— 


To Rev. W. B. Frispy, D.D., Rev. EDWARD 
OsporneE, Rev. C. T. WHITTEMORE, AND 
OTHERS :— 


_ My dear Brethren,—Allow me to acknowl- 
edge your communication of December 14, 
and the copy of a call to some clergymen to 
a meeting to protest against certain incidents 
in connection with the laying of the corner- 
stone of the church in Cohasset. I should 
regret if action of mine at any time should 
disturb or offend the sentiment of even one 
clergyman of the diocese, for I have the hap- 
piness of each and all close to my heart. 

May I ask if it would not have been wiser 


‘and more courteous if, before creating a 


sense of unrest and distrust among some of 
your brethren, you had learned the facts from 
the rector or myself? Until I received your 
communication I did not know that the pastor 
of the First Parish, who gave a short address, 
was a Unitarian minister, nor that a copy of 
an historical address written by him had been 
deposited in the box. Upon the rector, 
therefore, rests whatever responsibility there 
may be in the case; and he is ready to bear it. 

Since, however, you have raised the ques- 
tion, candor compels me to respond more 
fully to your communication. A corner-stone 
having been laid by the bishop in the name 
of the Triune God, and the words having 
been spoken, ‘‘Other foundation can no one 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ,’’ it is beyond my understanding how 
any one could think that, because a represen- 
tative of the old religious life of Cohasset, 
as well as of the citizens, spoke a few words 
of welcome to the village, it entered into his 
mind or the minds of the people, or of any 
one, that the Church was involved in sym- 
pathy with Unitarian doctrines. It is even 
further beyond my comprehension how any 
one can conceive that the depositing in a box 
of an historical address written by a Unita- 
rian minister should compromise the Church, 
or lead any one to think that the Church sym- 
pathizes with the beliefs or denials of that 
minister. As well charge the Church with 
sympathy with Deism because in her hymnal 
she has incorporated the hymn, ‘‘Nearer, my 
God, to thee, ’’ written by a Unitarian. 

My dear brethren, may I exhort you to have 
greater confidence in the Church, in the com- 
mon sense of the people, and the loyalty of 
the bishop to the solemn vows of his conse- 
cration? I rejoice with you that there is in 
this diocese ‘‘a strong, earnest, devotional 
feeling for Christ.”” It cannot, however, be 
claimed exclusively by any body of the clergy, 
although there may be great difference of 
opinion among them as to the forms of its 
expression. ; 

I was born and brought up in the Episcopal 
Church of Massachusetts, as very few of you 
were; and I think I know the people better 
than most of you do. We are entering into 
the fruits of the labors of the religious life 
of New England, and are gathering many 
within our Church whose spiritual life has 
been gained elsewhere. We believe that we 
can lead them on in spiritual life, else we 
were better not here. For nearly two centu- 
ries the Christian religion, as the pastor and 


subject will lead you to feel the impropriety 
of any unauthorized body of the clergy asking 
the bishop to give them ‘‘some public assur- 
ance that he sympathizes more with the loy- 
alty of their devotion than with the liberality 
of those who have not their faith to defend.’’ | referred ‘‘the whole matter of the teachings 
There is no bishop, with a true sense of his| o¢ Rey. A. C. McGiffert, D.D., to the pres- 
responsibility as a leader and teacher in the 
Church, who can for a moment permit the 
suggestion that any public act of his has 
made it necessary for him to publicly dis- | tbe purity of doctrine may require’’ ; and 
avow sympathy with ‘‘Unitarian conceptions 
of God and Christ.’’ 


munication, with signatures, together with 
this letter, to every clergyman to whom you 
send a notice of your meeting? 


To the above the following reply was 
sent :— 


Ricut Rev. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, D.D., I 
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the people of Cohasset ,have understood it, | our letter and your reply to every clergyman 
has been preached and practised in the vil-|to whom we sent a notice of our meeting. 
lage. God has been worshipped, the name 
of Christ revered, and a Christian community | do not indorse the action which we so greatly 
upbuilt. Had they waited for the Episcopal |deplored, we are, with great respect, your 
Church, we should have found there last week | faithful sons in the church, 

a community of heathen. 
Episcopal Church is entering the village, 
how graceful'a thing it was that the pastor 
of the First Church, instead of meeting it 
with hostility or a moody silence, should 
have been present at the laying of the corner- 
stone, and have welcomed the Church into | ence :— 
the fruits of the labors of the ancient parish! 


I trust that you will feel how happy it was : f 1 t 

that the rector of the church, instead of pee sagad rae posit we von air he ce 
affirming to the people that the faith and 
polity of the churches of Cohasset for nearly| was, I refer them and you to that letter, 


two centuries has been false or imperfect : ; “ 
and that now the true faith and Church had which Daneant to be;/and which sl thinkiwas, 


come here, should have offered the opportu- 
nity to the pastor of the First Parish to give 
his gracious words of welcome. 


Thanking you for the assurance that you 


Now that the WILLIAM B. FRISBY, 


EDWARD OSBORNE, 
C. T. WHITTEMORE, 
Committee. 


The following letter closed the correspond- 


My dear Brethren, —1 am glad to learn that 
As to what my judgment of the incident 


clear and unambiguous. 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


I trust that a serious consideration of this 
The Judgment against Dr. 
McGiffert. 


Whereas the General Assembly of 1899 


bytery of New York for such disposition as, 
in its judgment, the peace of the church and 


Whereas, in accordance with this refer- 
ence of the General Assembly, this presby- 
tery has carefully considered the teachings of 
the book in question, and has, also, through 
a committee appointed for that purpose, con- 
ferred with Dr. McGiffert in regard to his 
interpretation of the book: therefore be it 

Resolved, That the following minute be 
entered upon the records as the judgment of 
this presbytery in the matter :— 

LL.D. :— . It finds that the teachings: of “the book 
ae entitled ‘‘A History of Christianity in the 
Right Rev. and dear Bishop,—We thank | Apostolic Age,’’? by Rev. A. C. McGiffert, 


May I ask you to send a copy of your com- 


I remain your friend and bishop, 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


you,in behalf of ourselves and those whom | are in certain points, according to the judg- 
we represent, for your kind reply to the letter | ment of the majority of this presbytery, 
we addressed to you. We will at once comply | erroneous and seriously out of harmony with 
with your request, and send a copy both of|the facts of Holy ‘Scripture as they have 


ENCLOSED. 


There is a great deal that is attractive about an Enclosed 
Sideboard. It is snug and cosey. It has a suggestion of semi» 
privacy. It possesses the same charms which are conceded to 
the British “ cupboard” sideboard. 

We show here a Colonial enclosed sideboard. As you look 
at it, don’t fail to imagine to yourself the added beauty it will 
possess when the wide overhanging top is surmounted by suita- 
ble ornament, as a pewter platter or mugs. 

The board has a 50-inch top. Above it is a 42-inch plate 
mirror and an enclosed gallery, with richly carved back, The 
base has the usual equipment of closets and drawers, but the 


spiral fluted pillars on the corners are an innovation and very effective. 


The entire front of the sideboard is slightly convexed. This Colonial piece is one of 


the lowest-priced patterns in our stock. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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been interpreted by the Presbyterian Church. 
These teachings, according to their author, 
have already been misunderstood; but this 
very liability to misunderstanding is one of 
the elements which make this presbytery dis- 
approve of them, as likely to lead to yet more 
serious error. The following examples aie 
cited as statements especially open to such 
construction, namely :— 

1. The apparent acceptance of the theory 
that the sacrament of the holy communion 
was not instituted by Christ himself upon the 
occasion of the Last Supper as a memorial 
feast. 

2. The discrediting of the view so long 
accepted by the Church that the Third Gos- 
pel and the book of the Acts were written by 
Saint Luke, the companion of Saint Vaul, 
and the suggestion that they were more prob- 
ably the work of some writer living in the 
latter part of the first century, a generation 
atter the death of the apostle. 

3. The expression of uncertainty as to the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and the 
assertion that the discourses in it attributed 
to our Lord, although ‘‘they embody Christ’s 
genuine teaching, at least to some extent,’’ 
are the composition of the author. 

4. The view that ‘‘Jesus’ emphasis of 
faith in or acceptance of himself is through- 
out an emphasis, not of his personality, but 
of his message, and thus simply a reaftirma- 
tion of filial trust in, devotion to, and service 
of God as the essential and sufficient condi- 
tion of an eternal life of blessedness in 
heaven. ’’ 

II. This presbytery recognizes the prin- 
ciple, frequently asserted by the Presbyterian 
Church. that a man is not necessarily to be 
held responsible for the general consequences 
which seem to others deducible from his 
views in certain particulars. The distinct 
and definite disapproval of the aforesaid 
teachings of Dr. McGiffert by this presbytery 
does not preclude it from accepting as sincere 
and reassuring his public and personal avowal 
that he is ‘‘in accordance with the faith of 
the Presbyterian Church and of Evangelical 
Christendom in all vital and essential mat- 
ters’’?; that he reverently accepts the holy 
communion as one of the divinely appointed 
sacraments of the Christian Church; that he 
acknowledges the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures as the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice; that ‘‘most emphatically’’ he 
believes ‘‘in the Deity of Christ,’’ and that 
he is ‘*in hearty sympathy with the genuinely 
Pauline and Protestant doctrine of salvation 
through faith alone.’’ 

III. The presbytery, moreover, is per- 
suaded that the action of the last General 
Assembly, taken in connection with this ac- 
tion of the presbytery of New York, is suffi- 
cient to guard the purity of the doctrine of 
the Church, so far as any teachings of the 
book in question may affect the same, inas- 
much as, in view of said action, there can be 
no possible misunderstanding in any quarter 
as to the attitude of the Presbyterian Church 
toward teachings which it formally disavows. 

IV. In view of the foregoing considera- 
tions, and recognizing the manifest evils and 
misunderstandings that are wont to connect 
themselves with an attempt to establish by 
judicial process the limit of conscientious 
differences in the interpretation of the stand- 
ards, the presbytery, having herewith recorded 
its disapproval of the teachings referred to 
its judgment by the Assembly, believes that 
neither the interests of the peace of the 
Church nor the protection of the purity of its 
doctrine calls for any further action at the 
present time, but that a trial for heresy would 
work grave injury to the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

V. Finally, the presbytery counsels and 
enjoins all members of this body, and espe- 
cially such as are engaged in critical studies, 
to refrain from setting forth the disavowed 
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teachings, as if indorsed by the Presbyterian 
Church, and, while exercising the liberty of 
scholarship, to be careful to distinguish be- 
tween the theories of criticism and the cer- 
tainties of faith, and also faithfully to main- 
tain sound doctrine and loyally to study the 
peace of the Church. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES, 


The article on ‘‘Ideals,’’ by Rev. C. E. St. 
John, has been printed as a leaflet, and can 
be had on request at our headquarters, en- 
closing one-cent stamp. 

The topics for the next few weeks are ex- 
cellent, and fine meetings will result if plans 
are worked out carefully in advance. But no 
meeting is a success where the leader is 
chosen from one meeting for the next, where 
the pianist is secured and the hymns selected 
while the audience are gathering. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCKS. 


January 28, Young People’s Day, ‘‘Our 
Realities and Possibilities.*’ John vi. 9; 
1 Tim. iv. 12. (Read John vi. 5-21.) See 
**Our History’’ in Word and Work, October, 
1899, report of secretary in same, June, 1899, 
and items in each month’s issue. Be sure to 
send for, and have read, article in the Uni- 
versalist Onward of Jan. 6, 1900, by Rev. 
Frank O. Hall, on ‘‘The Lad with the 
Fishes’’ (Universalist Publishing House, 30 
West Street, Boston), and ask for copy of 
their programme fo: Young People’s Day. 
Enclose 5 cents for postage. Take the topic 
with local divisions assigned to several mem- 
bers for a three-minute talk. 


Our Union: Its REALITIES AND PossIBILI- 
TIES. 


_ We reverse the order of the title, as given 
on the topic-card, since reality is ow, possi- 
bility Zereafter. If we study carefully things 
as they are, we can find the way to make 
them as they ought to be. 

We find that, in our four years of life, the 
Young People’s keligious Union has gained 
one hundred and sixteen Branches, having a 
membership of perhaps four thousand. This 
represents about one-third of the active 
churches of our denomination. There are 
perhaps forty others, including two in Eng- 
land, which have societies organized on our 
lines, but not yet affiliated with us. Why? 
It would be hard to say. We should do them 
good, and not evil. They would greatly aid 
us and the other unions. Can you bring any 
influence to bear on any such society to in- 
duce it to come out from its aloofness, and 
be one of the larger household? Three new 
societies joined in one day lately, —Gouver- 
neur, N.Y., Peterboro, N.H., and Uxbridge, 
Mass. 

The National Union has arranged success- 
ful meetings in connection with the National 
Conference, various State and district confer- 
ences, neighborhood meetings, rallies with 
the Universalist Christian Union, common 
topic-list with that society. So our unions 
can use the helps they give in Oxward (in- 
serted, also, in the Universalist Leader), and 
their unions do the same with those we pub- 
lish. The Union sends out each month in 
free distribution seven’ hundred copies of 
Word and Work, published jointly by the 
secretaries of the Unitarian Association, the 
Women’s Alliance, and our Religious Union. 
Our national officers are kept very busy or- 
ganizing new societies, addressing old ones, 
getting out hints and helps, and acting as a 
clearing house for the local unions. 
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What are the local unions doing? Some 
are doing excellent work, others very indif- 
ferent work, and some are dormant, some of 
the latter taking refuge behind the excuse 
that they have no ‘‘pastor.’’ Not very com- 
plimentary to the former one, if they have 
not learned to stand alone and to know that 
one of our mottoes is service. In seasons of 
depression is just the time for a union to be 
most energetic. 

Some of our unions are proving what loy- 
alty is. Pembroke, Mass., has no minister; 
and the guild carries on the church services. 
Something similar is done in Scituate; and 
Dublin, N.H., has several times filled the 
gap between minister and minister. When 
you read in Word and Work or the Register 
of such struggles, make up your mind to help, 
if only by sending a cheery letter. Let us be 
‘‘comrades.’’ One guild has arranged to pay 
the expenses of a minister for one Sunday to 
one of these places. Another guild takes all 
its members possible to another town to show 
a newly organized union how it conducts a | 
meeting. The members visit the aged in the 
parish, sing at institutions, and carry help 
and cheer in all possible practical ways. Our 
ministers say the young people amaze them 
by their earnestness and deep religiousness. 
The denomination has been thoroughly sur- 
prised at the splendid way in which the 
unions responded to the call for the Amherst 
fund. The ‘‘College Fair’’ brought the dif- 
ferent unions in touch with each other. They 
formed new friendships, found new hopes, 
larger aims, and a steadfast loyalty to our 
denomination. Has any union lived up to 
its best? No, not one. Has any member 
given fullest expression to the spiritual 
within? Not one. But there is a gain, and 
a marked one. Young people find that they 
can be religious without being Zzous, that the 
teligious life can find expression without 
cant, and that this expression is valuable to 
the speaker and helpful to those about us. 

What are our possibilities? So great as 
to take the breath. -A union in each parish, 
uniting all the young people of that parish 
for work in the local activities,—all these 
unions interchanging and co-operating, step- 
ping up to the help of the Women’s Alliance, 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
wider work of the denomination, carrying 
our faith around the world. 

Some things that would help this growth 
are the education of our young people in 
Unitarian schools. If the parents have so 
lost sight of this need, the young people 
should impress their mates with the dignity 
of the Unitarian household. Only lately we 
heard of a school where Unitarian students 
are obliged to hire sittings in the Trinitarian 
church, and not allowed to attend the Uni- 
tarian church within a stone’s throw of the 
school. Let our young people know Unita- 
rianism, talk Unitarianism, be proud of the 
name Unitarian, and do all they can to help 
its progress. 4 

So, keeping step, young and old, we ‘‘go 
forward’’ in higher personal living, in devo- 
tion to our glorious gospel, in bringing the 
world one step nearer God. 


The Sunday School. 


At the Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ next week, 
Mr. Pulsford will speak on the incident of 
Jesus and the woman who anointed his feet 
in a Pharisee’s house. The subject is spe- 
cially interesting as illustrating the attitude 
of the Master toward those whom the relig- 
ious people of the time considered as out- 
casts. It shows us one of the main causes of 
the growing opposition and hatred which re- 
sulted finally in his death. It also helps us 
to understand that power to inspire and lift 
a which was lacking in the religion of the 
aw. 
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There has always been a difference of judg- | 


ment as to the value of adaptations of the 
Bible for popular use. But a very large and 
intelligent portion of progressive Christianity 
desires something which will render the old 
phrases and language of the Scriptures into 
something more modern. It is claimed by 
these students of the Bible that the language 
is archaic in a great measure, that the terms 
used are often obsolete, and that the form 
generally repels, especially young readers. It 
is claimed that a scholarly modernizing of 
the text and rearrangement will bring the 
Bible more into the daily thoughts of the 
people. Prof. Moulton has done considerable 
in this direction by his handbooks on ‘‘The 
Literature of the Bible.’? A new candidate 
for attention is ‘‘The Twentieth Century New 
Testament.’’ This is a translation into mod- 
em English from the original Greek, West- 
cott and Hort’s text. It is one of the first 
attempts of the kind, and will unquestionably 


meet with great favor among those who be- 


lieve in the principles we have mentioned. 
It is suggested that fifteen or twenty capable 
scholars have combined to prepare and revise 
this little book. We should like to quote 
certain passages that show strikingly what 
changes have been made in the form and ex- 
pression in order to bring out the thought; 
but there is not space in this department for 
such a purpose. The preface opens with this 
significant statement: ‘‘ Few English-speaking 
people of to-day have the opportunity of 
reading the Bible in the English of their 
own time. In the course of the last hundred 
years the Bible has been translated into the 
every-day language of the natives of most 
countries; but the language of our Bible is 
still the English of three hundred years ago.’’ 
The translators add that what they have pro- 
duced is neither paraphrase nor literal render- 
ing. Measures of space and time, values of 
coins, etc., are given in their nearest English 
equivalent. This volume contains the Four 
Gospels and the book of Acts, with the Gos- 
pels arranged in chronological order, —Mark, 
Matthew, Luke, John. Another volume will 
be issued, containing the remainder of the 
New Testament. There are many ways in 
which this book ought to be helpful to 
Sunday-school teachers and useful in the 
home. Cloth covers, 50 cents net; 60 cents 
by mail. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
earnest hopes of making the year 1900 con- 
spicuous in its record by securing generous 
contributions from Unitarian churches and 
Sunday-schools. It bases its appeal for early 
and large donations on the ground of the work 
it has done and is carrying forward,—a work 
manifestly of the first importance as regards 
the prosperity and perpetuity of our denomi- 
nation. The Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety has published text-books which have 
received the commendation of good judges, 
not only of our own ranks, but from religious 
educators of other faiths. It has tried to 
keep on the advance line, and to progress 
with regard to methods and material. It has 
been ready to ‘‘lend a hand”’ to struggling 
Sunday-schools in any part of the country. 
Tt has labored to issue a paper for the young 
people which might stand the test of those 
who wish brightness without smartness, good- 
ness without cant, and information without 
pedantry. This paper, Every Other Sunday, 
and many of the text-books bring to the Sun- 
day School Society no special profit.’ It has 
prepared and put forth successively two ‘‘Song 
and Service Books’’ within the last fifteen 
years, which have been used among our 
Sunday-schools to the extent of thirty-two 
thousand copies. On these necessary appli- 
ances for every Sunday-school barely the cost 
has been returned, the aim being to provide 
the poorest schools with songs and services 
at the smallest expense, Not only these 
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many facts from the past come forward as 
arguments for a generous support, but at the 
present time the same policy is pursued. 
Over twenty thousand copies of pictures are 
issued every month, at the extremely low 
price of three for one cent. These pictures 
go into Unitarian Sunday-schools all over 
our land; and the low cost. makes it possible 
for classes to take the present course, which 
in all its details is a very interesting one. 
There are now nine tracts for free distribu- 
tion, and the number of ‘‘Statements of 
Faith’’ thus far given away can be measured 
only by thousands. Aside from this large 
business of the book department, the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society stands ready 
always to consult and advise with regard to 
the course of study, selection of library 
books, and all similar matters which concern 
the mind of superintendent and minister. 

Not to mention other reasons for this ap- 
peal, the officers of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society most earnestly ask our minis- 
ters, superintendents, and teachers to make 
special effort in this year 1900 to replenish 
the treasury and impart fresh courage to the 
representatives of the Sunday-school cause. 
There are now some signs that this hope will 
be realized. A generous check of 150 has 
come in from the Church of the Messiah, 
New York City. The Sunday-school of Wil- 
ton, N.H., which was not in the habit of 
giving two years ago, this year has sent in 
$10. The Unitarian Sunday-school of Taun- 
ton has increased $20 over last year, making 
its total gift $35. The officers feel cheered 
by these cases. Do not always leave this 
collection to the Sunday-school. The con- 
gregation is as much concerned in the welfare 
of the Sunday-school as is the Sunday-school 
itself. Let the adults have opportunity to 
help in the good work. They must realize 
there can be no future for our faith unless 
this part of our denominational activity is 
made prosperous and progressive. - 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Worcester Conference, on the evening of 
the 24th and the 25th of January, will hold 
its thirty-third annual meeting with the 
Second Parish in Marlboro, Rev. E. F. 
Hayward, pastor. The conference sermon 
will be preached by Rev. James Eells of 
the First Church, Boston. Rev. A. F. Bailey 
of Barre will conduct the devotional meeting. 
The conference will consider ‘‘The Duty of 
Unitarians to their Church.’’ The essay will 
be read by Rev. C. A. Place of Gardner; and 


the discussion opened by Rev. F. L. Phalen|. 


of the Church of the Unity, Worcester. The 
closing address will be given by Rev. A. S. 
Garver of the Second Parish, Worcester. A 
representative of the American Unitarian 


-Association will be present, and speak on 


‘¢Our Duty to the Denomination. ’’ 


New Vork Unitarian Sunday School Union 
will meet at Parish House of All Souls’ 
Church on January 26 at four o’clock. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Sunday-school and the World 
of Affairs.’? Afternoon session at four 
o’clock: paper, ‘‘Can our Sunday-schools 
co-operate to Advantage in the Work of 
Local Charities??? Rev. W. I. Nichols of 
Brooklyn; paper, ‘‘Should Current Questions 


79 
school? And, if so, How?’’ Sumner B. Stiles 
of New York; discussion, open to all; ques- 
tion-box. Evening session at 7.45: secre- 
tary’s report; roll-call of schools; business; 
address, ‘‘The Sunday-school and the World 
of Affairs,’? Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of All 


Souls’ Church, New York; discussion, open 
to all. 


PPO POLLO LS 


The | 


California 
Limited 


Finest train west of Chicago, 

66 hours to Los Angeles. 
Pullman, Dining-car, Buffet- 
Smoking-car (with Barber 
Shop), Observation-car (with 
Ladies’ Parlor). 

Vestibuled and electric-lighted 
throughout. 

Four times a week—Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, 8 p.M., from 
Chicago. 

Santa Fé Route. 


S. W. MANNING, N. E. Agent, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, — 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Hunting Fishing 

Florida West Coast Hotels 


Now Open. 


Pe Pa Pa Bay Pee Pe Bey Pe Pama Pe Pate Pate Pa PeDe Da De Dube Pe PeDrda Dr; 


PPota 


Finest semi-tropical Winter Resorts 
in the United States. 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Through train service New York to Florida. 


Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 
A. E. Dick, Mgr. 
Hotel Belleview, Belleair, Fla. 
W. A. Barron, Mer. 
Seminole Hotel, Winter Park, Fia. 
O. L. Frisbee, Mgr. 
Ocala House. 
BP, F, Brown, Mgr. 
Hotel Kissimmee, Kissimmee, Fla. 
H. Dieffenbach, Lessee. 


Dudley S. Phinney, Asst. Manager. 


Ocala, Fla. 


Rates and all Information at 


PLANT SYSTEM OFFICE 
290 Washington Street 


Also TRAVELERS’ INFORMATION CO, 
175 Devonshire Street 


‘Private parties 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900, 2sivatsp2rtcs 


Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 
Pocket Guide Book of Paris free. Send stamp. 


CHICKERING 
CONCERT CRAND PIANO 


In fine condition, tone, and action. Was formerly used 
by New South Church. They now have no further use 
for it, and will sell very cheap. Applyto W. A. Nuttine, 


of Social Reform be treated in the Sunday- | tro Tremont STREET, Boston. 


“THERE 1S SCIENCE IN NEATNESS.” 


BE WISE 


AND. USE 
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Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service on January 24 will be conducted 
by Rev. George Hodges, D.D. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, January 22, 
10.30 A.M., 25 Beacon Street: Rev. J. N. 
Pardee will preside. L. E. Wells, Esq., 
will give the address on the book of Booker 
T. Washington, ‘‘The Future of the Negro.”’ 
The public invited. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, Berkeley and Appleton Streets) : 
Next Sunday evening, at 7.30, Rev. John 
McDowell will conduct the service, and 
preach on ‘‘Spiritual Gravitation.’’? Special 
music. Seats free. All are invited. 


At the Barnard Memorial Chapel on War- 
renton Street there will be an annual meeting 
on Sunday, January 28, at three o’clock. 
Good speakers and music will be provided; 
and all child-helping workers, all friends, 
and parents of the children are heartily in- 
vited. 


At the January meeting of the Unitarian 
Club Rev. Thomas Van Ness gave an address 
upon ‘*The Molokains, or Unitarians, of 
Kussia.’’ Rev. Charles Wendte spoke of 
‘*The Growth of Unitarianism in England, 
Germany, and the Netherlands.’’ It being 
the annual meeting, the following officers 
were elected: president, Hon. Winslow War- 
ren; vice-presidents, Solomon Lincoln, 
Stephen M. Crosby; treasurer, Dr. Francis H. 
Brown; secretary, Charles W. Birtwell; as- 
sistant secretary, Frank B. Thayer; Executive 
Committee, Frederic S. Clark, Horace S. 
Sears, and Wilmon W. Blackmar. 


At the Young Men’s Christian Union on 
Sunday evening, January 14, Rev. James 
Eells of the First Church delivered a stirring 
address upon ‘‘The Lessons of the Past One 
Hundred YVears.’’ After reviewing some of 
the great discoveries, events, and movements 
of the century, Mr. Eells showed how a new 
theory of the origin and purpose of creation 
has grown up upon these discoveries, and 
suggested some of the things the doctrine of 
evolution teaches, concluding by saying: 
‘*Never before has there been laid upon men 
such high necessity and privilege to be 
‘workers together with God.’ Never before 
has such significant commentary been fur- 
nished to the words, ‘Thy will be done!’ 
And never has such all-pervasive potency 
been attached to the promise of spiritual and 
moral life. If we wish to be men of our 
time in the only large and best sense of the 
word, we must be religious men. This is the 
consummate lesson preached by every science 
and every marvel of this miracle-working 
century.’’ 


Roslindale Unitarian Church, Rev. Rich- 
ard W. Boynton: Some recent subjects of 
Mr. Boynton’s sermons have been: ‘‘The 
Crisis of Consecration,’’ ‘‘The Grace of 
Thankfulness, ’’ ‘‘The Real Test of Faith,’’ 
‘Loneliness and Sympathy,’’ ‘‘The Christ 
Ideal,’’ and ‘‘The Value of a Church to the 
Community.’’ Evening services for the win- 
ter began in November. On the first and 
third Sunday evenings of each month the 
Haskell Union holds a service of an hour in 
the vestry. It has taken up the study of 
‘*The Sects,’’ devoting one evening to the 
history, belief, organization, and representa- 
tive men of a denomination, and one to its 
present strength and influence in Boston. 
Thus far the Roman Catholic, Protestant 
Episcopal, and Congregational churches have 
been considered. The members of the union 
prepare papers, and committees of the young 
people visit the churches and report. On the 
alternate Sunday evenings, services are held 
in the church, with a short sermon. Rev. J. 
Worsley Austin of Dedham preached in No- 
vember, and in December Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist of Roxbury, On the evening of Sun- 


series of sermons upon ‘‘The Relation of 
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day, December 31, a watch meeting was held, 
beginning at nine o’clock as a social gather- 
ing in the vestry, with music and singing. 
At 10.30 an impressive service was begun in 
the church. Mr. Boynton preached on ‘‘ Fresh 
Beginnings,’’ and read Tennyson’s ‘‘Ring 
out, wild bells!’’ just before the midnight 
hour. The November meeting of the Alli- 
ance Branch was held in the evening instead 
of the afternoon; and a large audience lis- 
tened attentively to Miss Maria L. Baldwin’s 
lecture upon ‘‘ Harriet Beecher Stowe,’’ re- 
markable for its analysis of character, well- 
chosen language, and grace of delivery. 


Athol, Mass.--Second Unitarian, Rev. 
Carl G. Horst: All the various departments 
of our church are active. The ladies recently 
held their twenty-third annual fair, and 
cleared $442. The Sunday-school gave splen- 
did harvest and Christmas concerts. A pleas- 
ing feature of the Christmas concert was a 
procession of forty-seven little ones, each one 
bearing a package containing a gift for the 
poor children of Athol. These gifts were 
deposited in a huge basket in front of the 
pulpit. At Thanksgiving time the Guild of 
the Good Shepherd made its usual appeal for 
poultry and vegetables, and remembered 
twenty-six families with good things to eat 
Our chorus choir of twenty-six mixed voices, 
under the leadership of a very competent 
choir-master, continues to give excellent satis- 
faction. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Church of Our Father: A 
unanimous call has been extended to Rev. 
C. A. Langston of Boston to become the pas- 
tor of this church. Mr. Langston, who is at 
present minister of Unity Church, South 
Boston, has recently been in Atlanta, and 
preached here several Sundays. It is greatly 
hoped he will accept the call. Plans for the 
new stone church are now under considera- 
Dery which will be dedicated free from any 

ebt. 


Augusta, Me.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
E. E. Newbert: The Augusta Unitarians en- 
joyed their annual meeting and banquet Tues- 
day evening, January 9. The society was 
well represented, and a large number sat down 
to a bountiful supper. The reports of the 
standing committee and treasurer show the 
society to be in most excellent financial con- 
dition, with all bills paid to date and a 
hopeful outlook for the new year. Men of 
Teputation in professional and commercial 
life give freely of their time and ability in 
the business interests of the society: hence 
a solid business basis for church activity. 
Our Augusta church stands for the ideal and 
logic of the liberal faith, and it has won the 
respect and confidence of the people. In the 
death of Mrs. Jane E. Judd the Augusta 
church has lost one of its oldest members and 
most faithful friends. Closely identified 
with the history of the church from its for- 
mation, she never ceased to feel the deepest 


had for years prevented her entering its walls. 
She wished for no eulogy. Yet the church 
desires to record in a simple way its reverent 
love for the pure, simple, unassuming woman 


had borne the sorrows of her long life. 


Baltimore, Md.—The installation of Rev. 
William B. Geoghegan as minister of the 
First Independent Christ’s Church takes 
place on Thursday, January 18. Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., will preach. Rev. 
John Bevington, Rev. A. T. Bowser, Rev. 
T. R. Slicer, and Rev. J. May are to take 
part in the service. 


Brooklyn, N.Y.—First Church, Rev. John 
P. Forbes: Mr. Forbes has been giving a 


Belief to Life,’’ as follows: ‘*The Sin of 


Unbelief,’’ ‘‘The Influence of Belief on: 


interest in its welfare, even though illness. 


who faced death with the same calmness she 
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Life,’’ ‘‘The Value of Church-going.’’ The 
course will close on Sunday, January 21, with 
‘“‘The Unitarian Gospel and its Appeal to 
the World.’’ During Lent there will be spe- 
cial vesper services on Wednesday afternoons, 
at five o’clock, conducted by the pastor. 
Special confirmation class, with weekly in- 
struction by the pastor in ‘‘ Fundamentals 
of Unitarian Faith,’’ will prepare the young 
people for uniting with the church at the 
Easter service. All branches of church work 
are in a healthy and prosperous condition. 
Through the generosity of a member of the 
church a beautiful new organ, to be built by 
Hutchings of Boston, will be put in place 
during the coming summer. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Marion F. Ham: Rev. George 
L. Chaney occupied the pulpit last Sunday. 
His sermon was an eloquent plea for a more 
earnest support of the truth as liberal Chris- 
tians state it. After the service the church 
received eleven accessions to its membership. 
These additions make a total of twenty-one 
received into fellowship during the month. 
The work starts out with every promise of 
large gain for the new year. 


Davenport, Ia.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. M. Judy: Unity Club will study 
‘*Poems of English Patriotism’’ and ‘‘Idyls 
of the English Home’’ during the new year. 
The annual fair was, as usual, satisfactory. 
This society has met with a great loss in the 
death of Mrs. Frances Morton French. Born 
of a prominent Massachusetts family, and 
surrounded all her life, not only with books, 
but also with people of the finest culture, she 
was of a deeply religious nature. She was 
an extremely generous giver. Her death isa 
great loss to both church and city. The 
Sunday-school Christmas festival entertained 
three hundred of its pupils in a very joyous 
and acceptable way. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—People’s Church: 
The annual meeting of this church was held 
January 3, and was very encouraging and 
satisfactory. Gifts of $500 and $1,000, both 
from Mrs. Hubbard,—the first for any church 
work, the second for the maintenance of 
kindergarten,—were reported; also, the fact 
that the will of Mrs. Henika, just filed, makes 
provision that, after the death of her husband, 
her whole estate, valued at $23,000, shall go 
to the People’s Church. The new pastor, 
Rev. Ernest C. Smith, gave a brief report, 
covering his two months’ ministry. Pledges 
were made at the end of the meeting for the 
Onipe year, to increase the efficiency of the 
work. 


Keene, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Charles B. Elder: The Unitarian Club held 
its January meeting in the parish house with , 
a very large attendance. The present year is 
the most successful in point of attendance 
since its organization. Judge Henry E. 
Burnham of Manchester gave a very interest- 


ing address upon ‘‘The Lawyer: His Duties 


and Services.’’ Other speakers were Rev. 
Archibald McCord, Judge Hardy, and Rev. 
C. B. Elder. 


Lawrence, Mass.—The first in a series 
of ‘‘ Forward Movement Meetings,’’ in charge 


of Field Agent Badger of the American Uni- 


tarian Association, was held Sunday evening, 
7th inst., with an audience which packed the 
church, including people from Haverhill, An- 
dover, North Andover, and Methuen. Ad- 
dresses of note were made by Rev. S. M. 
Crothers of Cambridge, on ‘‘The Church for 
To-day,’’ Rev. S. W. Kent of Worcester, on 
‘*The Church and the Child,’’ and by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, on ‘‘Our Forward Move- 
ment.’’ The second meeting was held on 
Sunday evening, January 14, as follows: 
“*Our Missionary Ideal,’’ Rev. G. H. Badger; 
**The Unitarian Enlistment,’’ Rev. John 
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Snyder; ‘‘The Wider Loyalty,’’ Rev. J. P. 
Forbes. On January 21 the third meeting 
will be held, consisting of ‘‘How we preach 
Christ,’’ Rev. W. H. Pulsford; ‘‘What is 
Man?’? Rev. James Eells; ‘‘The Larger 
Faith in God,’’ Rev. E. A. Horton. 


Peterboro, N.H.—First Congregational 
Church: Rev. Herbert Mott has declined the 
call extended to him by this church. 


Salem, Ore.—Rev. W. E. Copeland: At 
an unusually enthusiastic church meeting it 
was decided to refund our church debt, after 
making as large a payment as possible. The 
church is in a satisfactory condition, and 
unanimously requested the present pastor to 
remain. ‘The members present at the meet- 
ing were earnest to put forth greater efforts 
than ever to increase the strength of Unity 
Church, 


Somerville, Mass.—The interest mani- 


_ fested since the new year came in at the First 


Congregational (Unitarian) Church is very 
marked. New accessions have been made; 
and several have been obliged to take seats 
in the balcony, so crowded is the main part 
of the church. The pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Pierson, is propounding grand truths; and 
the seed is taking root. The music now, as 
always, is of an excellent order, and is an 
attractive part of the service. The Sunday- 
school continues to grow, and had a monthly 
average for December of one hundred and 
sixty-five. One large class had an average 
of one hundred per cent. for the past three 
months; while the average for the entire 
school was only eighty-five per cent., and 
many classes had ninety-three and upward. 
Let other parishes take courage from this 
long-time one. 


Springfield, Mass.—An interesting course 
of lay sermons is being given at the Church 
of the Unity upon Sunday evenings. It fol- 
lows the course of sermons upon ‘‘ The Evolu- 
tion of Religion,’’ by Rev. Bradley Gilman, 
the pastor of the church. Judge Simeon E. 
Baldwin, author of that much discussed paper 
upon ‘*A Natural Right to a Natural Death,’’ 
opened this course of sermons. He belongs 
to the liberal orthodox communion, and is a 
stanch supporter of Dr. Munger in the Central 
Church in New Haven. He is a believer in 
evolution, and takes a thoroughly modern 
view of God and immortality. The other lay 
preachers are all Unitarians. The Women’s 
Alliance has had two meetings,—one with 
an address by William Lloyd Garrison, upon 
‘*The Current Conception of Ethics,’’ and 
an address by Miss Emerson, principal 
of the grammar school, upon ‘‘The Moral 
Influence of the Teacher.’’ The president 
of the Alliance is Mrs. John McDuffie, at 
whose popular boarding-school so many Uni- 
tarian girls have been educated. In the 
Sunday-school the lessons have been upon 
‘*Christ in Art.’’ Following the admirable 
plan started by Mr. Garver, each child has 
had a ‘‘ Perry picture’’ with each lesson, and 
never has there been such interest in the les- 
sons or such a large attendance in the Sunday- 
school. At Christmas and Thanksgiving the 
children all contributed food and toys for the 
poorer children. The Benevolent Society, 
under its faithful president, Miss May Ames, 
and its chairman, Miss Amy Alexander, has 
regular meetings once a fortnight through the 
winter, as also has the Unity Club. The 
Church of the Unity is one of the few Uni- 
tarian churches outside of Boston to maintain 
the services of worship with sermons each 
Sunday besides its work throughout the week. 


Spring Valley, Minn.—Rev. Dr, P. M. 
Harmon, having tendered his resignation as 
pastor of the People’s Church of this city, 
resolutions were presented to the church, and 
unanimously passed, expressing in the strong- 
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est terms the deep’ regret of the society, and 
accepting reluctantly his resignation. Dr. 
Harmon leaves behind him a host of warm 
personal friends, who will be delighted to hear 
of his success in his new field of labor. This 
church, which has recently affiliated with the 
Unitarian Conference of Minnesota, will con- 
tinue their organization, and conduct lay ser- 
vices until such time as they procure another 
pastor. 


Wilmington, Del.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Alexander T. Bowser: Mr. Bow- 
ser has just finished a course of Sunday 
morning sermons on ‘‘Some Important Ques- 
tions regarding Jesus and his Teaching.’’ 
Among the special subjects treated were: 
‘*His Originality,’’ ‘‘The Divine in the 
Human,’’ ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount,’’ 
‘*How He fulfils the Law and the Prophets, ’’ 
‘*What is meant by bearing the Cross?’’ The 
interest created by these discourses was man- 
ifested in larger congregations, as well as in 
many expressions of grateful appreciation of 
the new light thus thrown upon the gospel. 


Wilton, N.H.—Liberal Christian Church, 
Rev. William F. Furman: A very successful 
parish supper was held January 2 in connec 
tion with the annual business meeting of the 
society. About one hundred and thirty sat 
down to supper. After supper the business 
of the society was transacted, proving to be 
very harmonious and satisfactory, after which 
there was music, reading, and speaking. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Isaac S. Whiting, 
F. M. Pevey, George E. Bales, Charles H. 
Burns, and the pastor. The Women’s Alli- 
ance heartily and energetically assisted in 
making the occasion a success. 


Woburn, Mass.—The Ladies’ Charitable 
Society of Woburn, a Branch of the National 
Alliance, celebrated its fifty-second anniver- 
sary on Thursday evening, January 4, by a 
supper in the church vestry. The post- 
prandial exercises were conducted by Mrs. 
H. C. Parker, president, the topic of the 
evening being ‘‘The Bright Side of Profes- 
sional Life.’’ Dr. Robert Chalmers spoke 
for the medical profession, relating many 
amusing incidents in his practice; John-W. 
Johnson, Esq., responded in a happy vein 
for the legal profession; and Rev. Hilary 
Bygrave of Belmont, for the clergy, relating 
incidents of his experience in England and 
America. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—The regular meeting was held on 
Friday, January 5, at All Souls’ Church, 
New York, and was attended by an audience 
that filled the church. The meeting was 
made notable by the presence of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who had come from Boston 
especially for this occasion. The meeting 
was opened by a few words of welcome from 
the president. The secretary’s report of the 
previous meeting was read and approved, and 
four new members were received into the 
league. The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance of $170 in the treasury. The philan- 
thropic news report was read by Mrs. Gustav 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Copied from the English.—In another part of this 
paper there is an engraving of an enclosed sideboard which 
is an adaptation of the famous cupboard sideboard of our 
British neighbors across the water. An enclosed sideboard 
makes a most charming piece of furniture in a dining- 
room. It has much more of the atmosphere of home in 
its privacy and retirement than the. ordinary sideboard 
of to-day. The pattern in question is on exhibition at the 
warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company, and the 
picture may be seen in their advertisement in this paper. 
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Bon Ami.—The most economical cleaner and polisher 
on the market to-day is Bon Ami, the finest cleaner made. 
Its great value is due to the fact that it will not scratch, 
“scour off,’’ and ‘‘wear out” any surface or article on which 
it is used. Bon Ami is always used in the form of a thin 
lather, and cleans by dissolving the dirt or tarnish, causing 
no wear on paint, oilcloth, tins, and the like. The saving 
in wear and tear on the articles cleaned can hardly be 
overestimated, at the same time the cleaning is done as 
easily and thoroughly as it is possible to do the work. 

Besides doing the work of a scouring soap, Bon Ami 
has no equal as a metal polish. It is clean, odorless, and 
not disagreeable to use. There is no smirching the hands, 
or daubing the woodwork next to the metals polished. 
It makes a more lasting polish than any other preparation 
on account of the absence of acids. While acidulated 
polishes will quickly produce a gloss, they also assist the 
atmosphere in quickly producing a new tarnish. 

Last, it is the most perfect window cleaner and mirror 
polish made, and enormous quantities are used for this 
purpose alone. 

A merit worth mentioning is the fact that it contains no 
alkali to redden, roughen, or chap the hands. Although 
it is nota toilet soap, it is recommended for washing the 
hands, especially when stained or more than ordinarily - 
soiled. 


Notices. 


Rev. CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS an- 


nounces that, though he is not a candidate for parish 
settlement, he yet stands ready to respond to calls for 
temporary pulpit supply. His address is ‘‘The Mt. Mo- 
nadnock,’’ Dorchester. His telephone is Dorchester 66-2. 


THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 21 
Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station, 


THE address of Rev. Russell N. Bellows, 


of New York, will be for several months 4 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


Deaths. 


In Northboro, sth ult., George Barnes, 84 yrs. 5 mos. 
At Columbus, Ohio, roth inst., Dorothy Frances, daugh- 
ter of S. Carroll and the late Frances Janney Derby, ro yrs. 


At Brookfield, 14th inst., M. Jennie Pierce, 49 yrs. 

Unable to take a single step for more than forty-six 
years, her infinite patience, gentleness, sunny tempera- 
ment, warm sympathy, a well-stored mind, and pure 
heart,—all have made her a source of strength and inspi- 
ration to every one who has had the privilege of knowing 
her. 

She was a loyal member of the First Church, a most 
devout Unitarian, an obedient child of the good God. 

Without the power of physical action save with her 
hands, and in humble station, her life proves what a power 
for good a human life may be when the heart is right and 
the purpose high. 

Her salvation came, not through anybody’s blood, but 
through and because of her own beautiful life. w. 


Established 
1850. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


pores UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBACLMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooma and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day “a night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


oha: in the building for Funeral Services. 
es will be made our patrons for its use. 


TYPEWRITING. 


Ministers, authors, and speakers can have manuscripts 
copied at one-half usual rates, Room 11, 25 BEAcon ST., 
Boston. 
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Becker, who mentioned particularly two mat- 
ters now being agitated,—the establishment 
of a children’s court in this city, and the bill 
about to be presented in New Jersey with re- 
gard to dealing with first offenders. Mrs. 
S. E. Burton paid a touching tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. G. W. Smallwood, an old 
and faithful member of the league; and the 
president spoke of the loss sustained by Uni- 
tarians in the death of Mr. Dorman B. Eaton. 
The president then made an earnest plea for 
the league’s Meadville student, for whom a 
collection was thea taken up, amounting to 
$60. A friend of the league who was pres- 
ent, but who did not wish her name men- 
tioned, added $50 to this sum. While the 
collection was being taken up, Mrs. Grant, 
the president of the Montclair Branch Alli- 
ance, gave an account of the growth of that 
organization from nine to seventy members 
in three years, and extended an invitation to 
all league members to visit the Alliance at 
one of its meetings to be held on the last 
Tuesday in April. The topic of the day, 
under the general head of ‘‘Progress in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ was ‘‘Morals and 
Manners. ’’ 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell spoke on 
‘*Ethical Changes,’’ and compared the altru- 
istic tendencies of the present day and the 
changed conceptions of the character of God 
with the egotistic and narrow ideas of the 
beginning of this century. ‘‘Some people 
still cling to the skirts of a vanishing hoo- 
dooism,’’ said the speaker; but ‘‘there is a 
growing sweetness and light stealing into 
the thoughts of teachers and_believers.’’ 
Even materialists and agnostics believe the 
principles of practical help and joy in hu- 
manity. ‘The way in which problems of pov- 
erty are coped with at the present day, the 
humane treatment of the insane, and the more 
even system of practical justice were partic- 
ularly dwelt on. The speaker concluded by 
emphasizing the fact that, in spite of the de- 


plorable wars of recent years, yet the belief | 4 


in arbitration is greater and the nations of 
the world are more united than ever before. 
‘When Mrs. Howe rose to speak on the next 
subject, ‘‘A Comparison of Manners,’’ the 
whole audience rose to greet her; and there 
was prolonged applause. Mrs. Howe began 
by saying that the world’s manners are very 
complex and varied, and it is a question 
whether the manners of the general public 
have improved at all during this century. 
The speaker recalled the good breeding of 
the days of her youth, and the respect shown 
to elders, and contrasted it with the present 
patronizing relation of young to old and the 
pseudo-aristocracy everywhere springing up 
in our country, applying Aisop’s fable to the 
*** American lion, who would gladly be mis- 
taken for the European ass: one can even 
hear his braying!’’ Still, we must recognize 
that the world does move, and that it moves 
in the right direction. In speaking of the 
manners of society, two points were espe- 
cially noted. The one was how the ‘‘invalid 
idea of woman has disappeared, ’’ the faint- 
ing on every occasion ‘‘gone out of favor,’’ 
and the woman ‘‘six-footers’’ of the present 
day revel in athletics. Women are now ex- 
pected to have bodies, and these bodies are 
now considered most important. The other 
point was that the cruel satire of former 
times, which often prevailed among witty 
people in literary coteries, has disappeared, 
and is not done now even in frivolous society. 
Mrs. Howe showed that Christianity was the 
power that has helped most, and ‘‘its deep 
accordance with normal instincts and its law 
of love overcomes all selfish interests.’’ At 
the close of her paper Mrs. Howe was re- 
quested to recite ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.’’ Mrs. Howe first gave a brief 
account of the circumstances under which the 
poem was written, and then recited it in a 
touchingly beautiful and most impressive 
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manner.. The entire audience rose at the be- 
ginning of Mrs. Howe’s recital, and remained 
standing until its close. 

Mrs. Marianna Chapman followed, speak- 
ing on ‘‘Woman’s Influence.’’ Mrs. Chap- 
man spoke of Huxley’s theories as opposed 
to those expressed by Drummond in his ‘‘ As- 
cent of Man.’’ ‘‘The ego and the alter have 
made all there is of human progress,’’ said 
the speaker. Continuing, she showed some 
characteristics of man and woman in the defi- 
nition of man’s pleasures, as indicated in the 
sports of hunting, fishing, etc., as destructive, 
and woman's, in the formation of clubs, 
kindergartens, etc., as constructive. Mrs. 
Chapman showed the advantages to civiliza- 
tion in the employment of women in offices, 
factories, etc., and the value of coeducation, 
and concluded by saying that the ‘‘influence 
of women will be the keynote of the next 
century,’’ and ‘‘no nation will see its best 
development so long as women are shut out 
of any important position.’’ 

In the short discussion which followed, 
Mrs. Simkovitch spoke of the standard of 
manners among rich and poor, and said that 
it was ‘‘a mistake to try to advance a stand- 
ard of manners where you cannot advance a 
standard of morals.’’ Mrs. Morehouse brought 
out the fact that good manners were not ‘‘eti- 
quette nor courtesy, but the simple grace of 
behavior, —the kind, sympathetic heart. ’’ 

After the singing of ‘‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,’’ the meeting adjourned; and 
those present remained to spend the usual so- 
cial hour at luncheon. 


The Baker Family. 


The following is the final statement of the 
Baker Family Fund :— 


ogg acknowledged.. eed tesiale $1,312.00 
s. R. A, Bradford, Watertown. 2,00 
“K Si Concord.. . 20.00 
ES, eae, Hollingsworth. 5.00 
A friend..... 5.00 
A friend.. 5.00 
ohn Ritchie 20.00 
L. Woods. 10.00 
Chester Guild....... 5.00 
Waiters, Hotel Brunswick - 8.20 
Waiters, Hotel Vendome...... aoe 12.75 
ply ohn S. Durham, San Domingo........ 25.00 
itizens’ Committee, New Haven, Ct. 50.50 
Waiters, Young’s Hotel ...0.so0 ssseccescsscecce 12.10 
$1,492.55 

EXPENDITURES. 
House,. oss cscs csse seas scseccsssesccscssesecesces $1,250.00 
Plumbing... ...+ +++ 95.00 
Taxes and insurance. 23.78 
Clothing .......... 21.25 
WUrNtUres ocisienclees sual 69.10 
Provisions, groceries, €tC...+<.sssecee sees ssesers 33.42 
$1,402.55 


It gives me pleasure to report that the family 
are happily established in their new home and 
supporting themselves by work. They desire 
to add their thanks and acknowledgment to 
mine for the generous response to their appeal. 

Wma. LLoyp GARRISON, 7veasurer. 


The Study Class Committee of the 
Alliance. 


The Study Class Committee of the Women’s 
Alliance have found it desirable to keep all 
papers and books for lending to Branches at 
the headquarters of the Alliance, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Room 6. Branches which 
desire to borrow are kindly requested to 
write to Miss Florence Everett, at the above 
address. 

The committee have not received a full re- 
sponse to their request for papers on the sub- 
jects of the ‘‘Representative Women’’ pro- 
gramme. They have, however, for lending, 


. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED Tor 


the grandest and fastest-selling book ever published, 


Pulpit Echoes 


OR LIVING pit FOR HEAD AND HEART. 
Contains Mr. MOUDY’S best Sermons, with 500 
Thrilling Stories, Incidents, Personal Experiences,etc., as told 


, By D. L. Mood 


Aumself. With a com othr Movi Chou by Rev. CHAS. F. 
GOSS, Pastor of is Chi lesa Gs Cae ie five years, 
eich tan aggun Ble Tiare Go photon 
rand new, eautrfully illustrate more 
AGENTS WANTED ne and Women. Sales 
immense = 0h nar est time for Agents. Send for terms to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©V., Hartford, Conn. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 

2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 

3. What can we know about God ? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

%. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 

9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 

12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. (By Rey. 
Robert Collyer.) 

13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 
Year. 

13. What is the Use of going to Church? 


(By Rev. 


Send for a spectmen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
104 East 20th Street, New York. 


SOUL- POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, © 
272 Congress Street. - - Boston. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By PRoTAP CHUNDER MozoompDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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‘*The Memoir of ‘Susan Dimock,’’ the Life 
of Harriet Martineau, papers on Frances 
Power Cobbe, Margaret Fuller, Lucretia 
Mott, the sketch of Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
printed in the Uwnitarian for April, 1894 
(those who have a file of the Uxitarian will 
be able to refer to it for this), and a few 
others. 

To Branches who are founding a Branch of 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange they recom- 
mend an excellent (new) paper on this sub- 
ject, by Miss Emily F. Carlton. 

- The committee would be very glad to know 
how many Branches are using any of their 
programmes, leaflets, and which ones. A 
postal card giving this information will be 
regarded as a favor, and may be sent to Miss 
Everett, as above. 

L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Chairman Study Class Committee. 


Mrs. George Baty Blake. 


In the death of Mrs. George Baty Blake, 
the Free Day School of the Barnard Memo- 
rial has lost a lifelong and devoted friend. 
Few people carry through life a benevolent 


interest or work, as did she in her untiring 


regard and labor for this unique school, 
still cared for by its veteran teacher, Miss 
Catherine L. Shirley. 

Mrs. Blake began in her girlhood, as Miss 
Lowell, with her sister, the late Mrs. Arthur 
T. Lyman, to teach and assist this school for 
children who cannot keep up in the public 
schools; and her last visit to it was at the 
Christmas-tree festival that she and her 


- friends made for the children at the Barnard 


Memorial, on the Saturday before Christmas. 
Those who saw her on that occasion remarked 
the almost unearthly light that beamed from 
her face, and her exaltation of spirit. It was 
a life-work fittingly closed. B. F. M’D. 


Dorman B. Eaton. 


It was my good fortune, while the minister 
of the Unitarian parish of Brattleboro, to have 
as my summer parishioner for five years the 
late Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, whose recent 
death has deprived the Unitarian fellowship 
of America of one of its noblest and strongest 
laymen. The Register has already said, in 
its editorial columns and in notices and trib- 
utes, that Dorman B. Eaton was a remarkable 
man. I write to say that, while I admired 
and reverenced him as one of the stately rep- 
resentatives of American citizenship, illus- 
trating in his noble figure and splendid man- 
hood the style and spirit of our greatest 
leaders in State and Church, yet it was 
from his helpful and loyal spirit that I de- 
rived my fullest insight into his superb 
nature. ; 

I was a young, inexperienced minister. 
He was a layman of commanding mind and 
superior knowledge. Yet every Sunday found 
him in his pew, and his words and offices of 
friendship helped to encourage and develop 
the self-conscious and anxious minister. 
His Brattleboro home was always a haven of 
rest and inspiration, and the thoughtful and 
substantial ways in which he served both the 
parish and its minister have left a memory 
rich and precious. I can see in thought his 
remarkable form, and watch his strong and 
impressive countenance, and hear his voice 
as I used to listen to his words of wisdom, 
as we walked among the trees and beside the 
river he loved in dear old Vermont. 

Veneration and regret unite to sadden my 
heart, as I lay this tribute of respect upon 
his new-made grave. 


FRANK L. PHALEN. 


* 
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Keenness of Scent in Dogs. 


I have a little Vorkshire terrier, Mick, 
which is in the habit of fetching any object 
I throw for it to run after. If I take a piece 
of stick, mark it, and bury it in a pile of 
other sticks, Mick will invariably find out by 
its nose the piece I have held for a moment, 
and bring it to me. It will do the same 
with any particular pebble thrown in a heap. 
In front of the country cottage at which I 
have been staying this summer is a short car- 
riage drive entirely covered with rather large 
pebbles: the number per square foot I found 
to vary from fifty to one hundred and fifty, 
or more. As the space so covered was some 
six hundred square feet, there were, roughly, 
from thirty thousand to one hundred thousand 
pebbles to select from; and therefore the odds 
were at least fifty thousand to one against any 
particular pebble being selected. If, how- 
ever, I picked up one of these pebbles, 
marked it, and then threw it down, Mick, 
when told to ‘‘find,’’ would invariably dis- 
cover the right stone, though not allowed to 
see where it had fallen, and though a fresh 
stone was used each time. It has done this 
often six to ten times running, .without a 
break. It did not matter whether the stone 
was thrown when the dog was kept completely 
out of sight or whether it was daylight or 
a pitch-dark night. He never made a mis- 
take. It is true that occasionally he failed 
to find the stone, but he never brought a 
wrong one. He would traverse the ground, 
sniffing over the surface; and, if, after search- 
ing for a minute or so, he failed to hit the 
scent, he generally came back to me for fur- 
ther instructions. That it was not a guestion 
of difference of temperature given to the stone 
by momentary contact with the hand was 
shown by holding a stone in a gloved hand 
till it was slightly warm, when the dog was 
unable to find the stone, even when led to 
the spot where it had fallen. Had it clearly 
associated the scent of the glove with me, it 
would doubtless have been successful; for it 
can find which way I have walked by snitfing 
out the track of my boots. After some min- 
utes, the scent gets too weak for the right 
stone to be found; and in any case it cannot 
be detected beyond a distance of a few inches, 
so that Mick's nose has to traverse the ground 
to and fro very rapidly and completely before 
he can hit the trail. 


The difference between the tallest and 
shortest races in the world is one foot, four 
and one-third inches, and the average height 
is five feet, five and one-half inches. 


In the reign of Edward III. there were 
eminent clothiers and woollen weavers whose 
family name was Blanket. They were the 
first persons who manufactured that comfort- 
able material which has ever since been 
called by their name, and which was then 
used for peasants’ clothing. 


Bon | 
Amt 


Is unexcelled for keeping 
bathtubs clean and bright. 
Whether marble, porcelain otf 
tin, perfect results are ob 
tained with little trouble 
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ET Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” 


and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


chimney. 


Our “Index’’ describes a77 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for ‘it. 


Address Macegetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


B 


JOHN WHITE -CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief,”—7he 
Nation. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 

ve shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly ‘discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”— The Unitarian. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 

His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader, There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.””—Cuas. G. Amgs, iz 
the New World. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = = 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MoZzooMDAR. 
$1.50. 


Boston. 


By ProrTap 
233 pages. Cloth, 
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Pleasantries. 


“*Tt’s a quare sort o’ way Martin talks,’’ 
said Pat. 
av his mout’, an’ luked at ’em before he 
gives ’em to yez.’’ 


A sharp thing well said is credited to Sir 
James Stephen, an English lawyer. A tedious 
woman had been pleading with him, and he 
was asked what he hoped for her. ‘‘That 
she will stop talking soon,’’ said he. ‘‘But 
hope is only a heroic form of despair.’’ 


A Glasgow firm has brought out a map of 
South Africa, printed on a muslin handker- 
chief, with a portrait of President Kruger in 
one corner and a portrait of Mr. Chamberlain 
in the corner opposite. Though thus placed, 
we venture to say that neither of these two 
statesmen is to be sneezed at. 


The well-known Dr. Parr had a pretty turn 
for wit, as well as for physicking. Once a 
fop made himself a nuisance by constantly 
consulting the doctor about the most trifling 
ailments. ‘‘I can never go out now,’’ he 
complained, ‘‘ without catching a cold in my 


head.’’ ‘‘Ah! I'don’t wonder at it,’’ said 
Parr: ‘‘you always go out without anything in 
at" 


The homeliest man in Congress is Mr. 
Eddy of Minnesota, and he rather prides 
himself on this fact. Some of his political 
adversaries once accused him of deceitfulness 
and hypocrisy, but he rose to the occasion. 
‘“¢They say I am two-faced,’’ said Mr. Eddy. 
‘*Now, gentlemen,’’ looking mournful and 
homelier than usual, ‘‘do you believe that, 
if I had two faces, I would be wearing this 
one?’’ This did up all his critics. 


Uncle Zebulon, from a back township, was 
on a visit to his nephew in the city; and 
they went to a restaurant for dinner. Wait- 
ing for their order to be filled, the younger 
man, glancing at a paper that lay on the 
table, said, ‘‘By the way, uncle, did you 
ever have cerebro-spinal meningitis?’’ ‘‘No,’’ 
replied Uncle Zebulon, after a few moments’ 
mental struggle; ‘‘and I don’t want any. I’d 
ruther have fried liver and bacon any day.’’ 
Youth's Companion. 


C. S. Batterman, one of the best-known 
mining men in the Rocky Mountain States, 
was on the stand as an expert in an impor- 
tant mining case in Nevada, and was under 
cross-examination by a rather young and 
‘*smart’’ attorney. The question related to 
the form that the ore was found in, generally 
described as ‘‘kidney lumps.’’ ‘‘Now, Mr. 
Batterman,’’ said the attorney, ‘Show large 
are these lumps. You say they are oblong: 
are they as long as my head?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Batterman, ‘‘but not as thick.’’ 
The attorney subsided, and even the judge 
could not help smiling. 


An American army nurse, who does not 
understand Spanish, was startled one day by 
a visit from her Cuban laundress. The 
woman was intensely excited, and gesticu- 
lated wildly; and the nurse was frantic. 
She must know the worst. In the hospital 
was an Officer very ill, who understood Span- 
ish. This was obviously a matter of life and 
death, so she led the woman to the bedside. 
The officer listened to the story. The nurse 
held her breath. Then the sick man turned 
his head on the pillows, and whispered 
feebly, ‘‘She says the stripes in your pink 
shirt waist have run, and she doesn’t know 
what to do with it.’’—7ke Argonaut. 


HURCH 


“It’s as if he tuk the wurds out |. 


The Christian Register 


ROYAL 


' (28) [JANUARY 18" 1900 


BAKING 
PowDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1898..0- cesses secncseeccce $28,109,073. 
EEABILITINS tie acca adhe. 25 /810,758.19 
$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


ANNUAL Cas distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and pa up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to 4 Company's Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS President. 
ALFRED. D, FOSTER, Y Vice-Pres. 


L, 
WM. B, PORNER, Asst. Sec, 


OE MORTGAGES 


WES %2., LANDS 


BOUGHT , SASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Peds 2 ~ ska, and the 


Dakotas. Correspondence solicit 


S. K. MUM HERETO 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, M: 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The fore -serenet year of this family school for boys and 
irls began Wednesday, September 20, Prepares for Col- 
ege, Seren tihie School, “and Business. Attention to char- 
acter-buil ae For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. age nse ie Rey. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOST 
Miss CAROLINE Ry CLARK, } Prinelpals. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court, 
18 girls resident. ScHooLt.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident, Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


on addressin; 
eas rial Joun MacDurri, Ph.D. 


“aT MANU: JQHN-H. PRAY, 
FACTURERS’. . CARPETS awd 
65 


WASWINGTON 
PRICES. OFP. BOYLSTON 


ST., 
ST. 


DO 
YOU 
KNOW _ . 


that merchandise. sent by 
mail, can be insured at a 
less cost than by registering 
it at the Post-office, by the 


HOME INSURANGE 60, 


OF NEW YORK? 


APPLY TO 


GEO. 0. CARPENTER & SON, 


92 Water St., Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious 
large and fast 


rooms, 
Presses, 


Type-setting Machines, new and 


modern material, the establish- 


ment ranks with the best for 


the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


No Job is too small or none too 
, large to receive careful attention 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
Office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 


Sons & Con 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


ae L 


ARPETS 


